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To My Mother. 


BY STEPHEN MASSETT. 


(This little poem, by Stephen Massett, 
will be read with interest by all old Cali- 
fornians who remember its author, ‘‘Jeems 
Pipes of Pipesville,’’ with the kindliest 
recollections. As a writer of pathetic poems 
and ballads, he has touched the hearts of 
his own, and of the rising generation. } 


My mother! canst thou see me now, 
From the far-off fields of light? 

Canst thou in spirit come again, 
And bless me with thy sight? 

Oh! I can see thee, when these eyes 
Are closed in balmy sleep, 

And, reveling in happy dreams, 
We sweet communion keep! 


Years, years have passed, and life to me 
Has been but as a dream; 

Yet often have I yearned for thee 
As, sailing down its stream, 

Fond memory brings thee back again 
As thou wert once to me, 

When nestied in thy arms I lay, 
Or crept upon thy knee! 


And when I saw thee in that sleep 
From which there is no waking, 

And felt, as I then gazed on thee, 
My very heart was breaking; 

Oh! can it be that in that land 
Where there is no more pain, 

We may once more united be, 
Never to part again? 


And shall we meet as we have met, 
And be as we have been; 

And shall I see thee smile on me, 
As I have sometimes seen? 

O God! if this it is to meet 
In heaven’s own land of light, 

Iilume my path, direct my feet, 
And guide my steps aright. 


Hospital Day in London. 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON IN THE TABERNACLE 
—ARCHDEACON FARRAR IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


Epirors Paciric: Yesterday was a 
great day in London. It was hospital 
day. In it the churches of all denomi- 
nations or orders toek up collections for 
the benefit of the hospitals. In this work 
all classes who have any form of worship 
strike hands. The hospital is the com- 
mon ground of Christendom. Last year 
the collections amounted to £34,000. 
I had the pleasure of attending two 
of the services. Both were conducted 
by world-renowned, eminent men, and 
were of a remarkable but widely-con- 
trasted character. 

In the forenoon we were present at the 
tabernacle, and heard ‘‘Spurgeon.’’ We 
went early, and were met at the gate by 
men who inquired if we were their own 
people, and who, when told we were net, 
gave us each an envelope with the re- 

quest that we should put in it whatever 

we felt like giving—for the benefit of their 

church, not the charity—and place the 

envelope in the box on the fence, as we 

passed into church. In church we were } 
invited to sit, temporarily, near the door. 

till 11 o’clock, when their own people 
were supposed to be all in. At Lian 
electric bell rang, and then the strangers 

were told to go forward and take any of 
the empty seats, as they were all free 

now. Instantly the aisles were full, and 
soon every seat in the church, so far as I 

could see, on the ground floor and in the 

two galleries around three sides of the 

church, was occupied. All this did not oc- 
cupy more than five minutes. Mr. Spur- 
geon came in, sat down in achair by a ta- 
ble, bowed his head a moment on his hand 

with his elbow resting on the table, and 
about four minutes after 11, when the 
audience were seated, arose and said: 

“Let us begin the service of God with 

prayer to God.” His prayer was 

thoughtful and earnest, and uttered in 

fresh words born of the heart, that rang 

out in full, clear tones through the vast 

building. He then gave out a hymna, 

and requested all to sing and put their. 
hearts into the song. A preeentor stood 
by his side and led off, while he stood 
Singing and beating time with his hand. 
He not only read the hymn at first, and 
mentioned the tune to which it was to be. 
sung, but afterwards read each stanza’ 
separately before it was sung. He then | 
read portions of the seventh and seven- | 
teenth chapters of Jeremiah, and com- 

mented freely on them, and then gave out 
the hymn, “Praise ye Jehovah; shout 

and sing,’’ which, like the other, waa 

sung by the whole congregation standing, 

Without an organ. The effect was grand 

and inspiring. This was followed by the 

principal prayer. On Weduesday and 

Thursday evenings of this week Mr. 

Spurgeon’s people give him a jubilee cel- 

ebration; and it was noticeable that much 

of the first part of this prayer was col- 

ored by the personel feelings of the pas- 

tor, in view of the approaching anniver- 

sary. But soon the prayer passed out of 
the personal moods and became broad 

and general, fitting and earnest. After 

another hymn, he gave out his text: Jer. 

Xvii: 1214. Hise theme was: (1) The 

True Sanctuary. (2) Those who turn 

away from it. (3) Those who come to it. 

It was a theme that grew out of the text 

very naturally, as a lily opens from its 

bud. He said the sanctuary of the real 

Worshiper is not a place—a Jerusalem, 
or Mecca, or Rome—but the living God 

—God as holy and just and good; God 

a8 sovereign, not only in the realm of 
hature, but of ; God, especially, as 

revealed in Christ. Here, in the treatment 

of the first division of his subject, he show- 


ed no shrinking from either thorough Oal- 
Vinistie doctrine or Calvinistic phraseol- 


ogy. Inthe second and third divisions | siderable elasticity and freedom of move- 


he was tender, and warm, and persua- 
sive, coming down with power on the 
deep places of human experience, both of 
the man estranged from Christ and of 
him who is in felt relations of pardon and 
peace with him. The whole impression 
of the service was deep and salutary— 
decidedly helpful. A few closing words 
laid the special offering of the morning 
on the hearts of the people, and a collec- 
tion was taken for the hospitals of 
London. 

Mr. Spurgeon then referred to the jubi- 
lee celebration in his honor, which his 
people were getting up for him, and which 
he playfully said he was ‘‘almost done 
out with already’’; but he promised his 
people he would never trouble them with 
another. Wednesday night, he said, 
was more especially designed for his own 
people, Thursday for outsiders. The 
receptions were to be in the church. The 
premises might be too small, and persons 
only could be admitted by tickets; and 
he hoped, if any could not get in, they 
would not fight about it. They should 
do the best they could. The tickets 
would be distributed at the close of the 
service. I waited in the jam twenty 
minutes to get an introduction to Mr. 
Spurgeon, and when I succeeded, was 
told that ten thousand people outside 
were waiting for tickets. 

In the afternoon we attended church at 
Westminster Abbey, and heard Arch- 
deacon Farrar. The whole scene and 
service were in marked contrast with 
what we had witnessed in the morning. 
The building is a grand epecimen of 
heavy Gothic architecture, crowded as 
well as adorned, by monuments to the 
dead, of every conceivable description, 
statues, tablets, busts, sarcophagi, sym- 
bolical designs, in marble and bronze 
and porphyry. The ritual—the full 
English service—was rendered in the 
highest style of art, in a grand recitative 
by a large, trained choir, and even the 
prayers by the solitary voice of the priest 


were in kind of recitative, not with nat- | 


ural human tones and accent. The 
preacher appeared on the scene at the 
moment when the sermon was expected, 
in his robes and gown. He is a slightly 
older man than Mr. Spurgeen, but with 
a smaller, clearer, more scholarly-looking 
face, without the heavy, weary, almost 
sickly droop of the features of the other 
when in repose. The hair of both is 
grizzled, the face of both smooth, the 
voice of both natural and good, the ges- 


| tures of both few but effective, though 


Mr. Spurgeon uses more freedom in the 
pulpit than the Archdeacon. The sermon 
was wholly devoted to the occasion— 
Hospital Sunday. Thetext was Matt. 
ix: 12: ‘‘They that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick.” 
It began by a vivid description of the 
prevalence of sickness, and an enumera- 
tion of the many causes known and ‘hidden 
and mysterious, personal and social and 
ancestral, in foods and medicines and 
drinks leading to it. ‘There were in sev- 
eral places of the discourse most pointed, 
a bold denunciation of the evils of intem- 
perance, which, he said, ‘‘Hngland was 
too weak or too base to prevent’’; and he 
spoke of men going down in misfortune 
and scourging themselves on their way 
downward with the firing lashes of in- 
temperance. Thesermon was abundant- 
ly illustrated with anecdotes. Referring 
to the fact that some element of good 
survives in all sorrowing, degraded and 
suffering persons, be quoted an Oriental 
legend, which, he said, breathed a Christ- 
ly spirit. A dead dog lay by the way- 
side. One after another passed by and 
turned away from the effensive object in 
disgust. At length, a stranger came 
and looked upon the deg and said: ‘His 
teeth are as pearls.’” In urging the im- 


| portance of using the present opportunity 


to help the suffering, he epoke of the 
saint who once passed by a leper without 
rendering him any aid. Soon his con- 
science smote him, and he turned back 
to help him, and when he reached the 
spot the leper had vanished, and then he 
knew it was Christ who had been there, 
and he had missed an opportunity to help 
him. From that moment he decided to 
devote his life to relieve the suffering. 


the nave. The two ends of the nave 
were temporarily cut off by a partition, 
so that the audience occupied the tran- 
septs, the central portion of the nave, and 
the adjacent aisles—an area of perhaps 
150 by 200 feet. Many were seated, 
but all the vacant space within hearing 
distance was filled with persons standing. 
The service was to begin at 3 o'clock. 
The clock was just striking three as we 
entered the enclosure of the Abbey, and 
when we reached the doors they were 
closed, and we had to geta policeman to 
take us and several others around to a 
small back door on the side of the 
church, where we, at length, worked our 
way in. The service was two hours long, 
and we were obliged to stand all that 
time. ‘Two ladies close by us fainted, 
and were carried out. 

The morning sermon was extempora- 
neous, free, somewhat discursive; the 
afternoon sermon written, every word uf 
it, and well delivered. Both discourses 
were excellent, fine specimens of their 
kind. But how different! 

In the one was simplicity, form born of 
the moment and of the heart, with con- 


ment; in the other was the completeness 
of art. The place was a place of art; the 
very atmosphere was burdened with art; 
the service was a service of art, down to 
the last particular. Even the ‘‘amens”’ 
were pronounced by the many persons of 
the choir with a simultaneous musical ca- 
dence covering all the harmonious notes 
and half-notes of the octave, with a broad 
register of sweet voices. The sermon it- 
self was a product of high art—a gem of 
art in a grand setting of art. It was rhe- 
torical, beautiful, ornate. It did not 
trouble itself with the vital central princi- 
ples of the Gospel. It did not outline the 
way: of life, nor stir any deep longings to 
get into that way. It thrust out no deep 
souading into the spiritual experiences of 
tossed and tried souls. It dealt with a 
practical duty of society—to help the suf- 
fering, and pleaded for this on the ground 
of our common humanity, our own liabil- 
ity to sickness and need of help,. the wel- 
fare of society, and the example of Christ. 
It set forth an important part of the Gos- 
pel, but it was the periphery of the Gos- 
pel, and there was no word in the sermon 
to show that it was the periphery, and 
that within that periphery lies the vital 
center; and much more, no word pointing 
to that vital center. 


The two services, as well as the two 
sermons, weré wide apart. Both were 
excellent, typical, in their way. I en- 
joyed them both. In the one my spiritu- 
al nature was fed and refreshed int stir- 
red, and I saw the power of the gospel of 
Christ; in the other my esthetic sense was 
charmed and my moral and human im- 
pulses quickened. As to the adaptation 
of the two services, to come at once and 
directly to the spiritual wants of men and 
a8 ringing and mighty applications of the 
Gospel of Christ, I had no doubt which 
was nearer the quick of things, as well 
as more in accordance with my own taste 
and sympathies, and to which I must 
give, even for present practical power, the 
superiority. My personal impulses would 
lead me to question whether in the one 
there was not a great waste of power— 
power spent on form and ritual, and a 
want of power among the ritualities. 


But I was led to reflection aud ques- 
tionings. May not the grace and the 
power of the divine Spirit be broader 
than the methods of any one class? Has 
not Christ a people who feed on him in 
each of these diverse ways? Must not 
the kingdom of our Lord be large enough 
to include all these different provinces ? 
Are there not signs of the regenerate 
heart—the trusting in a Savior for salva- 
tion, the effort to lead a pure and useful 
life, the fruits of the Spirit—under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, as well 
as under that of the Tabernacle? Must 
not all our special methods and forms be 
meager and narrow in the sight of heav- 
en? I rejoice to believe that my personal 
sympathies do not measure the breadth 
of Cbrist’s. My faith is broader than my 
means of showing it. I see that Christ 
has a people in all the communions, 
though the weakness of poor hnman na- 
ture shuts me up in one communion. 
Praise the Lord for his overtopping grace. 


Praise him for his various methods of 


gathering souls into his kingdom, and 
training them for heaven. Praise him 
for the different styles of piety with which 
to celestial eyes he diversifies and beauti- 
fies his kingdom here on earth. 


It occurs to me that the system of rit- 
ualism in its tendency is Jehovistic. It 
turns the faces.of the assembled people 
toward the rreat White Throne. It over- 


comes individuality, and Jeads the soul , 


to lose sight of itself in the body of. wor- 
shipers in the exaltation of heaven, and 
to mingle with others, with common, up- 
turned faces, in adoration and praise aod 
supplicatioa—a drop of water on thé sur- 
face of the ocean, in whick the stars are 
reflected. The freer forme of worship, 
on the other hand, are more Christly and 
personal. They bring the soul to Christ 
in felt personal relations. They go down 
into the deeper places of personal experi- 
ence—of sin and sorrow and ee 

pardon, of joy, of fellowship with a 
found Savior. ‘They bring him into 


| sweeter and stronger and more inspiring 


The preacher occupied a stand at one. relations to Christ. 


of the angles made by the transept and | a crowd, but arouse and fire it and send 


They do not permit 
the individuality to be lost or blended in 


it forth with all its quickened and intense 
personality, purified and sanctified, and 
made fraternal and co-operative, to work 
fer Christ, to work alone, to work 
with others, as the Master may call. 
There is room for both these kinds of 
training in heaven; let th:re be room in 
our hearts for them on earth. | 
I. E. 
London, June 16, 1884. 


Burglars visited the New City Hall 
and the Mayor’s office last week. They 
succeeded in opening the outer door of 
the vault, but were baulked at the inner 
door, and left without their booty. And 
all this with a police station in the same 
building and three special watchmen 
about. Is somebody napping, or in with 
the rogues? Michael Dunn told the 
Ministerial Union last Monday that he 
used to fee the detectives. It is said 
that game is often tried, and succeeds in 
this city. But it will not always suc- 
ceed. They say it takes a rogue to 


catch a rogue, but we don’t want any 
rogues on the detective or police force. 


portunity to hear the gospel. 


, of 


lass. 


The above may be somewhat a misnomer, 
as the scholara had certainly not reached 
that advancement in biblical kno wledge to 
entitle them to bear the name; still, for a 
want of « better term I have assumed the 
name which is ‘commonly given to those 
whose progress in the Scriptures has been 
somewhat marked. 


It is a Sunday afternoon at the Canton 
hospital. Three Bible services have al- 
react) been held during the early part of 
the day, to which many of the patients 
and attendants have resorted; but this 
is the hour for Mra. Dr. Kerr to instruct 
the women. I obtain the permission to 
attend the service, so that | may see for 
myself how Bible work among women is 
performed. I am to be a silent listener, 
and a careful observer. The teacher’s 
first object is to collect her scholars, and 
so she dispatches different ones to vari- 
ous parts of the hospital in quest of every 
woman. Some of them are a little loth 
to come, but she says they must come. 
She will not take no for an answer. 
One “woman is just passing out, and 
about to leave the hospital, but she is 
stopped on the way and compelled to at- 
tend Bible class. To all this marshal- 
ing of the class I ama silent observer, 
and as they are being brought around 
the teacher I cannot help but think that 
this is ‘compelling them to come in,’’ and 
I recall the parable of the Savior of the 
man who made a great supper, and sent 
out his servants into the streets, 
lanes, highways and hedges to compel 
the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind to come. Surely this scene is very 
much similar to that, for before me I see 
the aged, the lame, the halt, and blind, 
and if they have not been gathered di- 
rectly from the highways and hedges, 
stijl they have come to this hospital from 
many a humble home, where poverty 
reigns, and where very often they have 
not enough to satiate their hunger. I do 
not wonder at the teacher’s earnestness 
to have all present, for she knows not 
but that to some it may be the last op- 
Week by 
week there is a constant change of the 
inmates of the hospital, and every oppor- 
tunity should be improved to reach them 
with the Word. 

But at Jast we are all seated, and 
ready to begin. In all the company of 
forty or fifty women there are but few 
that can read, and these have been 
taught by the missionaries. There is no 
book in the hand of the teacher, much 
less does she read from the sacred page, 
To the question asked, what 
chapter she would read, ahe replied: ‘‘I 
never read from the Bible to them, for 
they are too ignorant to understand what 
is read. Even the colloquial Gospels are 
incomprehensible to them. I can only 
tell them the story, and then very few 
comprehend what is eaid,’”’ And so the 
lesson is commenced, perhaps, by a very 
simple question, of who mols them, and 
who is the ruler of them all. Very 
many things are brought up that might 
seem to a Bible student irrelevant to the 
the subject, but these poor wemen have 
only a few ideas. Money, food and 
clothing are about the extent of « Chi- 
nese woman’s knowledge, and with these 
few ideas many a Chinese woman lives 
amd dies. Beyond this she knows little 
or nothing. No wonder that the teacher 
uses ‘such simple language, and strives 
with all the ingenuity that she possesses 
to impress some truth upon them. 


Even then she seems to fail. ‘‘How 
many souls have you?’ she asks one 
whom she has broaght very close to her, 
and what do you think the answer was ? 
“Seven souls.”” Qh, what a sense of 
oppression | felt in my heart as I heard 
that answer, and knew that it eame from 
a heart that was as dark as night. Poor 
woman, and yet she is a representative 
of the Chinese women who are just so 
ignorant. But the teacher proceeds, 
trying to fasten some thought in their 
hearts here and there, and yet how 
difficult the task. Some of them can 
scarcely understand that this gospel is 
for them. From the creation to the cross 
the teacher goes step by step and tries to 
enlighten them, and as a closing appeal 
she asks them all to tell the story to 
their friends. They promise, bat perbaps 
they will not remember it until to-mor- 
row. When asked whether they under- 
stood the Chinese minister in the 
morning, they reply with a negative an- 
swer, and in answer to the teacher’s ques- 
tion, ‘Do you understand me ?’’ they 
reply that they do, and yet you have the 
feeling that they may have understood 
the words and not comprehended the 
meaning fully. You think of your past 
sermons and how many have been 
preached over the heads of people. For 
once, at least, you feel that the gospel 
cannot be made too simple for this people. 
Many little laughing occurrences took 
place during this short hour. One wom- 
an lad no husband, no children, no 
relatives, no friends, no village or house 
in which she lived. But it is rather a 
cause of sorrow to the missionary that 
the mind of woman is so degraded and 
that she can grasp but very few ideas, 
and these are only connected with the 
daily affairs of life, 


A few picture cards are distributed at 
the close for the little children that may 


be present with their mothers, but the 


Hour in a Chinese Woman's Bible- | 
C 


mothers themselves are anxious to get 
them, even more so than they were to 
receive the gospel. Aye, a little card 
seems in their estimation to be of more 
value than the ‘“‘pearl of great price.” 
As I stand in the doorway to leave that 
sick-room I realize the greatness of the 
Chinese work, and especially that con- 
nected with the women. The picture of 
that hour is still in my memory, and I 
shall carry it to the grave. On the one 
hand I see the maimed bodies, the sight- 
less eyes; on the other souls clothed in 
the garments of the grossest superstition 
and of the blackest darkness. Their bod- 
ies are diseased, but their souls are far 
worse affected than the’ human frame, 
which soon must waste away. O light 
that has illuminated so many darkened 
lands, come to this vast empire where 
woman is still a slave, and infanticide of 
the female sex is no secret. It requires 
a strong faith that you are but a step 
removed from them, but as you think of 
the Infinite above, and measure yourself 
with his divine attributes, you utter this 
exclamation, ‘‘They are only twin ais- 
ters of mine whose souls wait for the 
light of the gospel. God grant that it 
may come very soon, for to some it will 
soon be too late. C. R. Hacer. 


Letter. 
June 30, 1884, 


Congress is moving along toward a 
probable adjournment the last of this 
week. Nothing insurmountable seems to 
stand in the way. There are disagree- 
ments between the two Houses on sey- 
eral important bills, but these could not 
be satisfactorily arranged for both by 
either a long or short delay. 

The Senate devoted three days of the 
past week to the Mexican Pension bill, 
which it passed after amending it so 
that it would not be recognized by the 
author. The Ingalls’ amendment, giving 
Union soldiers back pay, was defeated, 
but the Cullom bill was injected into it in 
the shape of an amendment, so that it 
ceased to be of much importance asa 
Mexican Pension bill. | 

The Senate also debated and passed 
the H®use Legislative, Judicial, and Ap- 
propriation bill, after changing it in sev- 
eral ways and adding an amendment for- 
bidding the insertion in the Congression- 
al Record of speeches not delivered on 
the floor of either House. The General 
Deficiency bill was passed by the Senate, 
and the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill 
by the House; the most important change 
to the latter being the substitution of sal- 
aries for fees as compensation for United 
States Attorneys and Marshals. The 
House substituted its own Electoral 
Count bill for that of the Senate. In the 
contested Mississippi election case of 
Chalmers vs. Manning, the former was 
accorded the only vacant seat, and the 
bill forfeiting the land grant to the ‘‘ Back- 
bone” railroad in Louisiana, was discuss- 
ed for a part of two days and put to 
death. 

During each day of the week much 
committee work was done on the House 
appropriations, the last of which, the For- 
tification bill, has been reported. 

Prominent Democrats in Congress, 
those whose opinions would be of most 
value, are very reticent concerning their 
preference for a Presidential candidate. 
Senator Bayard, in expressing his views, 


has said that he only desires the nomina- | 


tion of the man who can win. 

The Committee on Expenditures of 
Public Money have decided to hold all 
their future sittings with closed doors, 
and their stenographer will furnish a re- 
port of such portions of the evidence as 
the public will be permitted to know. 
Postmaster-General Gresham and Secre- 
tary Chandler have been testifying before 
the committee in relation, to the recent 
frauds in their departments. The latter 
says there is no further need of his being 
called to the stand, as everybody at the 
Capitol knows the utmost efforts are being 
made to unearth the Navy frauds. The 
Secretary has written a letter, which 
promises to become a classic, directing a 
eopy to each member-of the court-martial 
which recently tried for drunkenness and 
failed to convict a certain lieutenant: of 
the navy. Mr. Chandler tells them 
their lenient judgment is inexcusable in 
officers who regard the honor of their pro- 
fession. He further tells them if they 
will not perform their duty by condemn- 
ing such offenders, the legislative branch 
of the government will, in some way, 
stamp out the vice of drunkenness among 
navy officers. 

Representative Valentine at one end of 
the Capitol, aud Senator Hawley at the 
other, took occasion to defend Senator 
Logan from the charge of being a land- 
grabber. There had appeared in the 
Congressional Record 1 statement con- 
taining a catalogue of citizens holding 
enormous tracts of land in the various 
States andTerritories,and among them was 
found the name of Senator John A. Logan 
as holding 80,000 acres. Alluding to 
the matter Mr. Logan said, although it 
was false, he did not think it material. 
He did not propose to give a schedule of 
his property to anybody, but he did not 
hold a hundredth part of what is charged. 


There are 330 colleges and universities 
in the United States, of which only 24 
have more than 250 students and only 17 


| have more than 20 teachers. 
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July. 


Our friends in the interior will doubt- 
less look for a report of our July meeting, 
but on account of the absence of many of 
our members from the city it was deemed 
wise to omit the meeting this month. 
The next, which comes the first Wednes- 
day in August, will be the last before the 
Annual Meeting, which occurs the firat 
Wednesday of September. Will uot ev- 
ery one of our members iook to her con- 
tributions and see if a little more cannot 
be added thereto, that our Treasurer may 
be able to report the whole amount gath- 
ered in her annual account? 

Three new auxiliaries have been formed 
of late, one in our flourishing church of 
Los Angeles, ‘another in the First Church, 
San Bernardino, and another in Ventura 
county. This last is of a somewhat pe- 
culiar organization, and aims to gather 
together into one society all the Congre- 
gational ladies in the county as the one 
church of our name in the county, in- 
Ventura has all it can du at present in 
the building of the new church. Ac- 
cordingly,on June 19th,some eight or ten 
ladies came together at Nordhoff, to con- 
sider the expediency of forming a County 
Auxiliary Society. These ladies were 
from different parts of the county. After — 
After a brief devotional meeting, in 
which the divine blessing was asked, 
they proceeded to the organization of the 
society, to be called the ‘‘ Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society of Ventura County, Auxil- 
iary to the Woman’s Board.” We have 
not a complete list of the officers. Mrs. 
Leavitt, of Saticoy, was made the Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Thomas Barrows, of 
Nordhoff, Secretary and Treasurer. It 
was decided to have quarterly meetings, 
at different localities in the county, thus 
concentrating the interest of the Congre- 
gational ladies in the work of our Board. 

The next meeting of this, our latest 
auxiliary, is to be ia Ventura, some time 
in the month of September. 

This society will doa good work in 
uniting in one common aim the women of 
our faith in this vicinity, and they will 
find their interest in the foreign work a 
quickening motive towards the more zeal- 
ous prosecution of the home work. 

This is notably an age of Christian ac- 
tivity, and we seem to hear, in regard to 
all forms of religious enterprise, ‘‘Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward,’’ but we pray that it may be in 
the strength of the Lord—with his wis- 
dom and his in name. Then all will be 
done to his acceptance and to his glory. 

We hope to hear occasionally from 
these our new auxiliaries, and trust that 
their secretaries will make note of this 
and let us hear from them occasionally ; 
and especially, sisters, don’t forget to 
send us a written report for our Annual 
Meeting, the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 


President Lincoln, at the dedication of 
the National Soldiers’ Cemetery at Get- 
tysburg, said: ‘*What we say here to- 
day will soon be forgotten; what they 
did will live forever.” It is time our 
churches acted on what he said. We 
have had essays and speeches and lon 
talks for ages, and have been amuse 
and pleased, aad have had our vanity 
tickled, when the speaker has said, 
‘Plymouth Rock,’’ ‘“‘The Pilgrim fath- 
ers,” “The foundation principles of our 
Government,’’ and so on. We. have 
been fed on this long enough. The re- 
sult is that though the first Protestant 
church planted ia America, others have 
far outstripped us, and we are now few 
compared with others. It is time we had 
a meeting of the active men and women 
of our churches to quietly and carefully 
fix on some better plans for the work of 
our churches—one that we can take 
hold of at once; and then it may be said 
of us and this generation of Churches: 
‘‘What they did will live forever.’’ 
When our statistics for the last four years 
show that the gain of our denomination 
has been less than one for each church, 
it is evident that the membership of our 
churches should take our affairs in hand. 
There can be no wise outlay of the large 
sums of money we yearly raise when no 
better results can be shown. We raise 
more money than others and get less. 


It is now stated that the bills prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarettes and of immoral 
newspapers to minors, which were re- 
cently passed by the New York Assem- 
bly, were not signed by the Governor, 
and have therefore not become laws. If 
this proves to be the truth, it will not 
help Governor Cleveland, by the votes of 
good men, to become United States Pres- 
ideat. We doubt the report, though 
found in a very reliable Eastern ex- 
change. | 


Dartmouth College has received $250,- 


000 during the past three years. 
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THE PacriFic: SAN FRANcISCcO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1994 


Chaplain Rowell’s Report. 


[At the anniversary of the San Fran- 
cisco Port Society in the First Baptist 
church, June 22d. | 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF WORK FOR SZAMEN. 


On the 29th day of July, 1858, the 
Chaplain of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society came to San Francisco, 
to stay, and work ag he might be able, to 
save the souls of seamen from sin and 
eternal death. 

A few Christians met him with warm 
greeting, and gave him a foretaste of the 
faith and fellowship which he has since 
found so sweet and abundant in much- 
slandered California; but the larger num- 
ber seemed to have neither care for him, 
nor faith in his work. He was told, 
again and again, that it was useless to 
undertake such a work while the few 
Christians here had their hands so full 
in trying to keep the heads of their own 
churches above water; that this 
special work had been tried again 
and again, and had failed every time, 
and he would certainly have to follow 
the vanishing tracks of his predecessors. 
But he had come here, not to find a good 
field of labor for himself, and not through 
oa Om of men; but as sent by God to 
0 a certain work, and the idea of tailure 
in that work he never entertained for a 
moment. ‘The Lord had a work to be 
done, and had sent him to do it, and 
success in doing it was certain. 

But it was, indeed, a hard and repul- 
sive field. The only preparation for it 
was a small church building on Clark 
street, which had been erected some 
years before through the energy of Rev. 
George E. Davis, a converted seamen, 
since, till his death, pastor of one of the 
Baptist churches of this city, who was 
forced to abandon this work for seamen 
through lack of financial backing. This 
building was held by the owners of the 
water-lot, over which it was built on 
piles, for unpaid rents. .But two Chris- 
tian gentlemen, Mr. E. P. Flint and Mr. 
A. B. Forbes, who from that day to this 
have not lost interest in this work, solic- 
ited subscriptions from merchants suf- 
ficient to pay this debt, and handed over 
the building to the Chaplain, who now 
found himself in undisputed possession of 
a very barren-looking field of labor, and 
owner of a church. His first work was 
to borrow a shovel and broom, and clean 
it out; the next, to kneel down alone in 
the center of the floor, and dedicate it to 
God’s service in behalf of seamen, then 
climb up into its small tower and survey 
the field. The sky above and the bay 
beneath were beautiful, but all else in 
near view was squalid. It stood in the 
midst of whole blocks of tumble-down 
shanties, itself hardly better than they. 
It seemed hardly possible that there could 
be a respectable man or woman in all that 
neighborhood; and yet he knew that at 
that moment there were within reach of 
his voice, on the streets and caged in 
those dilapidated rum-dens, hundreds of 
bold, warm-blooded, reckless seamen, 
every soul among them precious as that 
of a king, and needing only faithful labor 
and prayer to bring them to Christ and 
salvation. Such faith as a sculptor needs 
to see a statue in a rough block of mar- 
ble could discern a noble Christian in 
each of these most unpromising looking 
men. On the top of that tower the 
Chaplain consecrated himself. to this 
work, and then come down to undertake 
it. 

Preaching in the church was com- 
menced, and on the first Sabbath some 
twenty people gathered, among them a 
very few sailors. On the next Sabbath, 
through the efforts or Mr. D. W. Bokee, 
still a resident here, a Sunday-school 
was organized, and five teachers and 
seven of as wild boys as were: ever got 
within doors in San Francisco contended 
for the mastery. It was a very fair bed- 
lam, that day, but the teachers were 
resolute and patient, and gradually got 
the boys down to a degree of quietude. 
That Sunday-school has been continued 
ever since, and has done a world of good 
among the children on the waterfront. 


A NEW CHURCH. 


After experimenting for a month or 
two, there grew into the Chaplain’s 
mind a conviction of the necessity of a 
church organization, in order to per- 
manence in his work. The idea was 
strenuously opposed by those ministers 
and other friends who had stood by him 
in his work. They said: ‘‘It is unwise. 
Such a church, made up of wandering 
seamen, would have no basis, and could 
neither be efficient, or endure. Do you 
get these men converted as fast as you 
can, and bring them to join our churches, 
and we will see that you are sustained 
in your work.’’ All very nice and pleas- 
ant for them, this plan would be, but it 
is neither pleasant nor profitable to bail 
water with a sieve. To him the plan 
seemed right and necessary, and on the 
25th of November, 1858, six persons, 
three with letters from other churches, 
and three who had been members of a 
church lately disbanded—none of them 
sailors—associated themselves as the 
nucleus of a church which has since in- 
creased its roll to 425 members in all. 
Of the original six, three are now in 
glory, one was dismissed and two are 
still members of the church. The wis- 
dom of the step taken in forming the 
church has not been disputed for many 

ears. This church is the only one in 
the State, if 1 mistake not, of much age, 
that has had “but one pastor, and this 

torate is the longest in the history of 
the State, with one exception. As a 
church it has never had a great name 
among churches, but it has always been 
full of vigorous spiritual life. It has had 
among its members some of the best 
Christians in the world, who have had 
power with God and men, and through 
their labor and prayer a great number of 
men and women have been won to 
Christ and a holy life. 


SAN FRANCISCO PORT SOCIETY. 


A little more than a year after the or- 
ganization of our church, another impor- 


tant step was taken, in the conduct of our 
work. There became apparent a neces- 
sity for gaining a larger measure of pub- 
lic confidence in us and our work, both 
for securing present pecuniary support, 
and to make possible future enlargement; 
so, in Mareb, 1860, the San Francisco 
Port Society was organized. As our 
church was undenominational, and claim- 
ed the sympathy and aid of all other 
churches while we did the work of all, 
the officers of the Society were chosen 
from among the most prominent men in 
them all—the Mayor of the city being 
our first President. This Suciety has 
stood between us and the public, manag- 
ing our finances, holding in trust all con- 
tributions for our use, and helping us to 
a larger influence for good than could 
otherwise have been attained. Its most 
important work is that which I will next 


speak of. 
NEW CHURCH BUILDING. 


For seven years we worshiped and la- 
bored in that inconvenient, out-of-the- 
way, dilapidated building on Olark 
street, longing and praying for a better 
home, but quite unable to find any way 
of securing it. But God, to rouse us 
from our supineness, sent a fire to scorch 
and half destroy our building. He seemed 
to be saying: ‘‘Get out of this—my work 
requires a bétter location!’’ In our ex- 
tremity we learned that ‘‘the king’s heart 
is in the hand of the Lord,” for our evi- 
dent necessity made moneyed men will- 
ing to help us. For years the Chaplain 
had had his eye on acertain vacant lot, 
which seemed to him the best for our 
purpose, of any in the city, and some- 
times he had thought: ‘‘Ifthe Lord would 
make windows in heaven,” it might be 
had for our work. Butit had not been 
offered for sale, at all, and knowing how 
much above our ability its price must be, 
no one had inquired about it. But just 
when our necessity became absolute, the 
lot was offered for sale, and at so low a 
price that our Board ventured to bargain 
for it; and in God’s good providence, 
when the day for payment came, we had 
in hand the $10,000 needed to pay for 
it. Then came the struggle for the 
house. We dared not contract for it, 
and therefore undertook to build by “day’s 
work,” knowing that so, we could stop at 
any time, should money fail. For some 
time all bills were paid, tillsome $7,000 
had been expended, but by this time our 
Board of Trustees felt that they had 
‘‘worn out their faces,” and could beg no 
longer. So we fell into the bad fashion 
then prevailing, and finished the building 
with a mortgage for $6,000 upon it 
This debt was for ten years a drain and 
clogupon us. We paid out more ‘than 
the face of our note in interest money, and 
for all this time we were crippled for lack 
of laborers in the work. But, at length, 
by a special effort, this debt was paid, 
and since then our house has had no in- 
cumbrance upon it. 

So, our half-believing prayers were 
fully answered, and the needed church 
was built, and now, how should we serve 
the Loid with it? The Judge of one of 
our District Courts was passing by, and, 
seeing the peculiar foundations then be- 
ing laid, asked: ‘‘What in the world 
are you building here?’’ And when told 
it was a church, he lauyhed heartily, and 
said: ‘‘Do you expect ever to get any 
one on this waterfront to enter a 
church?” But he lived long enough to 
learn what all our churches and this 
whole community now know, that there 
was use for a church on our then God- 
forsaken water-front. That church has 
done no mean part in the work of briog- 
ing about a great reformation of manners 
in this region. Iniquity has been com- 
pelled to fly or hide her head. Many of 
the devil’s children have become the 
Lord’s servants, while respectable busi- 
ness has crept nearer and nearer, till good 
buildings are rising all around us, so that 
the question sometimes arises, if we our- 
selves shall rot be forced to rebuild in 
order to be considered respectable. 


THE WORK ITSELF. 


And now, how can I put in small space 
the story of our work itself, and its fruits 
in twenty-five years? It may all be 
summed in one sentence, thus: Fully 
believing the testimony of the apostle 
that ‘‘it hath pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve,’’ we have labored to preach the 
Gospel to seamen, in every possible way. 
Other things and measurés have their 
uses—there is some value in law, social 
influences, and what not, but we have 
learned that if any thorough and perma- 
nent good is to come to men it must be 
found in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; while this alone, with its legiti- 
mate fruits, is sufficient forevery human 
need. Not only for the salvation of the 


soul, but for a bare back and a hungry 


stomach, the gospel is the best cure. 
As we sometimes tell the men who an- 
swer our invitations to our meetings, 
with taunts such as: ‘‘Is there anything 
in it?” (meaning any profit) or, ‘‘Going to 
church don’t put any money in a man’s 
pocket;’”’ ‘*The boys that go to church 
are not those who are out of character, 
out of reputation, out of health, out of 
money and out at elbows, but just the 
reverse’; ‘‘Godliness is profitable—for 
the life that now is.”’ 

And another principle has gradually 
grown to be a alioleel one with us, viz., 
that this gospel, in order to produce its 
best fruits, must be brought very close 
to men, and made a personal matter with 
them, one by one. Preaching the gospel 
to great assemblies is useful, and so are 
medical lectures on therapeutics; but, as 
no doctor would think of curing disease 
except by special effort in individual 
cases, so must spiritual doctors do. Souls 
must be saved by applying this gospel 
according to the personal needs of indi- 
viduals. One soul soundly converted is 
better fruit than a thousand impressed 
and instructed. So, while we do as 
much literal preaching as possible, hav- 
ing three or four preaching services on 


: each Lord’s day, we rely for fruits, 


| and business visit. 


mainly, on quiet labor with individual 
souls. 

Perhaps the best way. to give a good 
idea of our methods of labor is by means 
of some statistics; and these will be of 
labors performed by the Chaplain only, 
not because those of our several mission- 
aries are undervalued, but becauze of 
these there is no record. During his 
stay here, the Chaplain has preached 
2,942 times, and delivered 2,276 lec- 
tures and religious addresses, adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper more than 300 
times, made more than 4,000 pastoral 
visits and upwards of 30,600 calls on 
business connected with the Church. 
For all these ycare nearly the entire 
Jabor of soliciting funds for current expens- 
es of the work has devolved on the 
Chaplain, and this is the reason for the 
great disparity in numbers of pastoral 
He has made 1,300 
visits to the hospitals and 12,415 to ves- 
sels in port, 2,165 to boarding-houses 
and 126 to other towns on business of 
the church. He has attended 6,959 
prayer-meetings, and conversed with in- 
dividuals regarding personal salvation 
31,760 times. He has written 194 
articles for publication, distributed 3,466 
Bibles and Testaments, and _ religious 
reading matter equivalent to more than 
4,000,000 of pages of tracfs. Besides all 
this, he has performed a large amount of 
pastoral and other labor which cannot 
well be put in schedule form, 


OUR HELPERS. 


But a full record of the labors of the 
Chaplain is by no means an account of 
all the.labor bestowed on the field; for a 
very large amount of substantial service 
has been rendered by a number of faith- 
ful missionary helpers. The first of these 
was James A. Wirth, who, while a sea- 
man cn board the United States ship 
Lancaster, had done a good work for 
the Master in winning nearly a dozen of 
his shipmates to Christ, and whose dis- 
charge from that ship we obtained in or- 
der that he might become our missionary. 
He labored well and successfully with us 
a little more than a year, and was soon 
after ordained, and became pastor of the 
Baptist church in Seattle. Then came 
Mr. Theodore W. Gulich, son of a well- 
known Sandwich Island missionary, who 
labored with us something less than one 
year. Then came Mr. John B. Tulloch, 
formerly a Bible reader in the British 
army in India, and afterwards a mission- 
ary of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society in New York. He labored suc- 
cessfully with us for more than four 
years. After him, the Rev. J. A. Berg- 
ner labored with us without salary, 
chiefly among his Swedish countrymen, 
for several years. For a few months, 
also, we had the services of a Danish 
missionary, the Rev. N. P. Lang, also 
without salary. But ever since October, 
1873, we have been favored with the 
faithful service of the Rev. W. D. Bish- 
op of the Free Methodist Church, who has 
labored earnestly and successfully, night 
and day, on ship and shore, in bringing 
souls te Christ and. confirming them in 
the faith. These have been our special 
helpers. Their labor has been abundant, 
precious, and blest of God. 


MEANS EMPLOYED. 


But not alone by word of mouth has 
the Gospel of Christ been preached 
among seamen here. 

A Free Reapina Room, the first in 
San Francisco, has been maintained for 
years, well-stocked with books and pa- 
pers in several Janguages, in which many 
thousands of seamen and strangers have 
found immunity from the temptations of 
rum-boarding-houses, useful employment, 
and means for writing letters to friends. 

Lisrartizs of useful books have 
been loaned to many vessels sailing out 
of this port, and hundreds of bundles of 
religious papers have been put aboard 
vessels for distribution and use during 
their voyages. For these libraries and our 
readivg-room we hereby solicit useful 
books from all well-disposed people. 

A Printine Press has been procured 
—mainly by the liberality of Mr. E. L. 
Crozer, a member of our church—which 
supplies us with various cards and hand- 
bills, together with the Bethel Series of 
tracts, original and reprinted, as they are 
needed. 

Tue Martine TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, or- 
ganized in the year 1865, has been in act- 
ive operation ever since then, holding 
regular meetings and continually gath- 
ering those imperilled by strong drink 
into safer associations. More than three 
thousand names are on our pledge-book, 
and to very many of these the pledge has 
proved a help to sobriety, respectability, 
usefulness and salvation. . 


Our Sunpay-scHoot, though maintained 
under difficulties peculiar to our situa- 
tion, has saved a great many chidren 
from hoodlum ways, and been the way of | 
salvation to some. It has, also, given us 
access to many families, whereby souls 
have been saved that otherwise would 
have been inaccessibie to us. 

HosprraL Work, especially in the 
the United States Marine Hospital, has 
been carried on diligently, through all 
these years, sometimes by preaching serv- 
ices, and more by personal labor at the 
bedside of patients there. This work 
has been exceedingly precious and pro- 
ductive. There, many a wicked man, 
compelled by sickness to stop and con- 
sider his ways, has been led to Christ. 
Many times there, have we been privileged 
to attend God’s dear children down the 
dark valley, till the mist on the river 
hid them from our view. A whole hour 
might be spent in narrating the precious, 
Christian experiences we have known in 
the hospital, and the story be not half 
told. 

Oren Arm Services on the water-front 
have been regularly held by our mission- 
ary, aided by members of the church and 
others, for several years, where many 
thousands of such people as are seldom 
or never seen inside of church walls have 
heard the Gospel preached, and of these 


many have been led to attend church 


services, some of whom have found sal- | 
vation in Christ. 

Inquiry MEeeEtINGs, instead of being 
made revival services and therefore rare 
of use, are with us a constant means of 
grace, employed, as occasion requires, at 
the close of prayer-meetings and as a 
part of our regular Sabbath services. 
These enable us to gather up the legiti- 
mate fruits of preaching and other labor, 
so generally suffered to go ungathered, 
and win many souls to Christ, who other- 
wise would very quickly lose the good 
impressions made on them in church. 
Since we have used this plan, the num- 
ber of hopeful conversions among us has 
very largely increased. 

These are the chief devices with which 
we supplement the ordinary means of 
grace as employed in other churches, and 
try to reach and save these men of the 
sea, 80 long uncared for, so little prized 
even now, and yet, long since chosen by 
God as his chief agents in converting 
this world to Christ. 

FRUITS OF LABOR. 


And now, what is there to show to jus- 

tify the expenditure of twenty-five years 
of labor and many thousands of dollars 
in behalf of sea-faring men io San Fran- 
cisco? 
1. A good house of worship has 
been provided and paid for, and in va- 
rious other ways the foundation has been 
laid for increased usefulness in the long 
future. ‘The great and good work is well 
begun. 

2. We wish to put on record what 
we know, from personal observation, to be 
true, that in the last twenty-five years 
there has been a very marked improve- 
ment in the moral and physical status of 
seamen. ‘This has been brought about, 
in part, by other causes, but chiefly, as 
we believe, by the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Ohrist. Then, thousands of ship 
officers could say truthfully, ‘1 never 
saw a religious seaman.” Now, if any 
one says this he gives great occasion to 
believe either that he does not tell the 
truth or else is ignorant of what true re- 
ligion is. 

Of course, the mass of sailors are not 
Christians, but the many thousands of 
truly converted men that are scattered 
among the hosts of men that navigate all 
seas are a great restraining power against 
iniquity, once so almost universal, and 
are more and more elevating the standard 
of morals upon the sea. ‘This is true in 
both cabin and forecastle. Then it was 
almost as rare for a crew to go to sea so- 
ber as it is now for a vessel to sail with a 
drunken crew. Since then, also, a host 
of brutes and demons have been crowded 
out of officers’ places by the rising -tide 
of morals and of public sentiment, so 
that tales of bad treatment of sailors 
that used to occupy so much of the time 
of marine courts of law are now far less 
common. The gospel of Christ is lifting 
the mass of seamen to a higher moral 
level. Of course, we do not claim to 
have done all this work. There is far 
more done for seamen in most large sea- 
ports than in this; but we have done 
some part of it. ‘The Mariners’ church 
of San Francisco has reached its arms 
around the globe, and certainly it has 
done a good deal to raise the standard of 
morals among seamen here. 

3. The very existence of the Mariners’ 
church, being such a church as itis, am- 
ply justifies all this expenditure. This 
church has added 426 names, in all, to 
its roll, and though only a few of them 
are now here the church itself is a living, 
burning, shining, vigorous fact, full of 
vital godliness, bearing abundance of pre- 
cious fruit in the salvation of souls, and 
preaching the gospel on almost all lands 
and seas. It is worth more than all its 
cost, also, for another reason, viz., that it 
is a living testimony,‘‘known and read of 
all’’ beholders, to the fact of the real 
unity of Christ’s Church on earth. For 
while it is itself of no denomination, it is 
made up of those who were born and 
bred in all denominations, heathen, Jew, 
papal and Protestant, who dwell and 
work together in harmony, without ever 
speaking of their several denominations, 
or even knowing from what denomina- 
tions their brethren come. So, when 
worldlings reproach us with the fact that 
we are split up into so many sects, we 
point them to a Church where al] these 
sects dwell and labor together in unity. 
As Paul says of the Saviour, so we say 
of each other, ‘‘Though we have known 
them after the flesh, yet now we know 
them thus no more.’’ We have solved 
the long-studied problem of the visible 
unity of the Church of Christ. 

And now once more: One soul truly 
saved is well worth all this cost of time, 
labor and money; but God has given us 
a great many of these precious souls. In 
all our labor our special endeavor is to 
lead souls to Christ for immediate salva- 
tion; and God has greatly blessed us in 
this special work. This church knows 
nothing, by experience, of what is known 
as a “‘revival,” but we are all the time 
doing revival work, attended with proper 
revival results. We have to do con- 
stantly with souls convinced of sin, and 
then coming to Christ for salvation. 
When we go out with our bag of seed 
for sowing we carry a sickle in our gir- 
dle, and generally come home ‘‘rejoicing, 
bearing sheaves.’” We have now re- 
corded the hopeful conversion of more 
than 1,400 souls. It would be very 
strange if all these ‘‘run well,” and they 
have not; but as we often learn of cases 
of conversion unknown to us at the time, 
and go not recorded, it may be that the 
number of these may equal that of the 
backsliders, and thus the record be not 
far wrong. At any rate, we know . that 
a great number of these have proven 
good Christian workers, and many have 
died in bright hope of everlasting life. 
As happy and glorious death-bed scenes 
as I ever read of in books I have wit- 
nessed among our converted sailors. In 
view, then, of the multitude of souls 
saved through this work among the sea- 
men, surely the whole Church of Christ 
must say, ‘‘This is a work which we can- 


not spare or suffer to languish.” 


WHAT IS NOW REQUIRED. 


And this leads me, in conclusion, to 
make an earnest appeal to all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to come to our 
aid in putting this work on an enlarged 
basis. A victorious army is sometimes 
so placed that it must advance, or see 
victory turned into defeat. And this is 
just our position, now; if we do not ad- 
vance, we must retrograde. 

Our house is unincumbered, but a 
debt of sixteen hundred dollars is due to 
our Treasurer and the laborers, while 
there is immediate need of five hundred 
dollars for repairs and improvements, 
But our greatest need is to enlarge the 
the work itself. We have sometimes 
had a Scandinavian missionary, and 
have never, before, needed one so much 
as now. Just the right man is here, 
to-night, and a partial support is pledged 
for him; but we cannot do our part. God 
has sent him here, and must we send 
him away? 

Then there is an important part of our 
work that has never been undertaken. 
We ought to have a good man with a 
boat constantly employed in boarding 
vessels arriving, and those lying at 
anchor. For this work, also, a suitable 
man has offered himself, but we have 
not funds to employ him now. 

Then, we need two trained female mis- 
sionaries to be employed in constant visit- 
ing of boarding-houses, and looking after 
sailors, while exposed to shore tempta- 
tions. The New York Mariners’ church 
has found this kind of labor the very 
best for their need, and use it largely. 
They have now employed nine mission- 
aries, of whom six are ladies; yet they 
are only one of nearly a score of sailors’ 
churches in that city, while we, with our 
one missionary, are the only church for 
seamen in San Francisco. Suitable la- 
borers for our need are easily obtained, 
but the lack of funds is the strong wall 
in our way. May God break it down, 
and this speedily. Hitherto I have urged 
the people here to maintain our work on 
its present basis; but now we must ad- 
vance or retreat. [| present the case 
without argument, trusting that by the 
bare announcement of our need God will 
move those who have millions, and those 
who have only mites, to come to our aid. 


J. Chaplain. 
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WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 
HE “OJAI VALLEY’’ is beautifully situ- 
ated; and asits name suggests is a ‘‘nest 
in the mountains.” Grand scenery, splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives, and every 
facility for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
dry and ixvigorating—specially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or pervous troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well-set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests, 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. . 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ae fe Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 

Chimes and Bells for Churches 

uma Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 

culars sent free. HENRY Mco- 
"SHANE & CO., 

Baltimore, Md, 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia!s, prices, etc., sent free. 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTe Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufactarers of all kinds of 
Brass, oo n, Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete, 

0c} Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AND 


GEtAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Franomco, 


G. M. PEASE, M. p 
Surgeon, 7 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparny, 
125 Turk Street, - : San Francises 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually 
atQa.mM.and7P.m. 
apr13-tf 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALy 


BARTLING & KIMBALI, 
Book Binders, Paper Ru lers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, > 8. W. cor, Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISOO, 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style 
15mar-lyr 


HE COMPLETE HOME. 4222" 


book. New edition.—New bindings.—New illustras; 

from new designs. ey gotten up. Same low pn 
Adapted to all classes, Sells at sight. Agents doing big Price, 
EXCELLENT TERMS. The handsomest prospectus overtone 
Apply now, WM. GARRETSON & CO., 629 Washington ued, 
Saa Francisco, Cal. Also other grand new books and Bibi 


EXPRESS! 


at home 


PIANO, FURNITURE anp 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister ang Joneg 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates Tete 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory, Wy, 
recommend him to all our friends. 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOW, 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestig 
Cooking a Specialty. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palme 


for Sunday-school Festivals 
Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 
PHELAN’S BUILDINC! 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
MARKET ST., - 


- SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


RARE 


| Firse-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap 0! 
any grocer; cut from each iss the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with ful! 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the folowing 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 


following prices 

INSTRUMENTAL. Pries 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) . 316; Strauss 1% 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou J ) Waldteufel %% 


Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 25, Kolling 1b 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, . + + 


Fatint rri, Suppe 100 

atinitza, Potpou . 
Trovatore, Potpourri, . . . Verdi ib 
Night on the Water, Idyl, . « 0.93, Wilson @ 
Rustling Leaves, ‘y oo A I. oe Op. 68, Lange 60 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan & 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . «. . Audran # 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German W \Abt 
Who’s at my Window, Osborne 
My Dearest Heart, e Sullivan $5 
Life’s Best Hopes, - + « Afeininger 
ulted Love, (4 partSong,) . + «+ Archer 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part )Bishop & 
In the Gloaming,. + + arrison 
the Eaves, . + Winner & 
» Sousa & 


Free Lunch Cadets, . . . 


— 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 
of $ postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

‘e make this liberal offer because we desire t 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ive Dobbins’ Electric Soa a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the sone for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteenybars, getting the do/lar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ant BS 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not aske:l to vuys 
useless article, but one you use every week 


LL CRAGIN & CO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
519 Post Street, 
§ THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFES! 


lace on the coast to buy Fine Grocerit# 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Ett 


80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
21nov-lyr 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISOO 


Connected by Telephone with all 4b? 
Americen District Telegraph Company® 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 


a Specialty. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND: 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Sires 
apr13-tf 


», Watehes Cleaned, $100 


Glasses, 10 cts. 


“No. 4 Sixth Street 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Yeo™ 


WANTED 


of sense, energy and respectability for our busine 
locality, middicaged pref’d. Salary 35 
References exchanged. Gay Bros., 14 Barclay 
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Thought. 


Men don’t believe inva devil now, as their 

~ fathers used to do; 

They've forced the door of the broadest 
creed to let his majesty through; 

There isn’t a print of his cloven foot ora 
fiery dart from his bow 

To be found on earth or air to-day, for the 
world has voted so. 


But who 1s mixing the fatal draught. that 
palsies heart and brain, 

4nd loads the bier of each passing year 

~ with ten hundred thousand slain? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day 
with the fiery breath of hell, 

If the devil isn’t and never was? Won't 
somebody rise and tell? 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint, and 
digs the pit for his feet? 

Who sows the tares in the field of time 
wherever God sows his wheat? 

The devil is voted not to be, and, of course, 
the thing is true; 

But who is doing the kind of work the devil 
alone should do? 


We are told that he doesn’t go about as a 
roaring lion now’ 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the 
everlasting row 

To be heard in the Church and home and 
State, to earth’s remotesst bound, 

If the devil, by a unanimous vote, is no- 
where to be found? 


Won’t somebody step to the front forthwith, 
and make their bow, and show 

How the frauds and the crimes of a single 
day spring up? We want to know. 

The devil was fairly voted out, and, of 
course, the devil’s gone; 

But simple people would like to know who 
carries his business on. 

Christian Advocate. 


Art in the Family. 


In the name of art a vast amount of 
sensuality is introduced into Christian 
families. That the godless world should 
delight in pictures that excite the animal 
passions is not strange, but no sound- 
minded man ean but be startled when he 
sees naked Venuses, Dianas and Selenes 
in every variety of color and posture 
adorning a Christian pailor. Is the 
simple-minded mother astonished to fiad 
her growing sons are dissipated and 
alienated from home? Does she suppose 
the native propensities of youth are fire- 
proof in her children? Has she depend- 
ed for safety on a purity which never yet 
resided ina young man’s heart? It is 
doubtful whether a young woman can go 
through her youth, beholding lascivious 
pictures on every side, and preserve her 
soul in cieanliness; but that a young 
man cau do it is a sheer impossibility. 
That there may be a style of nudity in 
statuary which is not provocative of base 
thoughts we will not deny; but what we 
see in the houses of Christians is not 
tais. We see, on the contrary, every- 
thing that the cunning of French art can 
do to make vice attractive. It is buta 
step, and a short step, from this to full- 
orbed obscenity. And the young men 
of Christian families are taking this etep 
in battalions. Their parents have sys- 
tematically prepared them for it. They 
have sustained the fashionable cant about 
art, which comments with an air of su- 
perior breeding on nastiness, and breaks 
down all the modesty which should exist 
between the sexes. They go to seo and 
praise, as a work of art, a figure that 
would have made the fortune of a Pom- 
peiian bagnio, and they chat at the din- 
ner-table before their children, of the 
exquisite roundness of its limbs. . 

It is not strange, where such an edu- 
cation is given, that the young ladies 
should appear in the ballroom with bold 
exhibitions of their persons, and that 
young men should enjoy the waltz which 
enables them, with the approval of par- 
ents, to encircle these young ladies with 
their arms, and come into close contact 
with their persons. 

Nor is it strange that these same young 

ladies should devour Zola’s novels, and 
then talk to their young beaux of their 
contents, Nor is it strange that head- 
ache and lassitude and disordered nerves 
should prevail among a youth thus train- 
ed to nurse the sensual feelings. 
Nor is it strange that unhappy mar- 
riages should multiply, and family peace 
be rnined, and social life be degraded 
from this prolific source of evil. 

Let not any verdant reader suppose 
that this is a Quixotic attack upon wind- 
mills. The condition of things here 
animadyerted upon is the actual condi- 
tion of fashionable circles in New York 
city, into which, alas! many Christian 
families are drawn, from a false desire to 
“set up’’ their children in ways of afflu- 
ence, or positions of influence. It is the 
danger to these Christian families which 
should cause the Christian pastor to 
sound an alarm, and it should be no un- 
certain one. He must speak plainly, or 
else be responsible for the spiritual wrecks 
about him. 

That which is technically called ‘‘soci- 
ety” is earthly, sensual, devilish. No 


Christian is safe who enters its alluring | 


but pestiferous circle. It is a satanic 
contrivance to make vice respectable, so 
that young people can slide down to per- 
dition, smoothly and with propriety, 
Without shock to culture and refinement. 
The theater is one of the strongest pillars 
of this diabolical structure. It accus- 
toms the young mind to adulteries, 
abandonments, intrigues, semi-nude ex- 
postures, and all that depravity reckons 
to be the spice of life. 

That a Christian may go through this 
and preserve his integrity is absurd. One 
Who tries it is a fool, and one who de- 
fends it is worse than a fool. 

lt is a favorite device of those who are 
Wading in this filth to sneer at those who 

enounce it as themselves unclean. 
Faithful men will cheerfully bear this 
reproach while they perform their God- 
siven duty. The thief crying ‘‘stop 
thief,"’ is a very old dodge, and some are 
yet deceived by it. But God will be 
with his faithful witnesses, and use their 
testimony to save some, plucking them 
Cut of the fire. The Church of Christ 
Must be separate from the world. It: 


can have no fellowship with the works of 
darknees. This false fellowship is most 
readily consummated through ‘‘society’’ 
and social amusements. By this road 
thousands fall away to perdition. The 
Church of Christ must have its own 
high and holy joys, its own pure and 
distinctive ethics, its own heavenly aim 
and standard. Christians must asso- 
ciate with one another, and cultivate a 
healthy society, and not be afraid to say 
‘no’’ to the world’s invitations. Our 
young people will find more gennine 
happiness in such a sweet and clean 
atmosphere than in the sickly excite- 
ments of a sensual society.-—Episcopal 
Recorder. 


Marrying off Daughters for Money. 


Mother of the poor heart which thou 
wilt bless by misfortune, hear me! Sup 
pose thy daughter should harden herself 
against the misery which is forced upon 
her, hast thou not reduced her rich dream 
of life to empty sleep, and taken out of 
it love’s island of the blessed, and all 
that bloomed thereon—the fair days when 
one roamed over them, and the perpetual 
happy retrospect of them when they al- 
ready lie with their blooming peaks low 
in the horizon? Mother, if this happy 
time was ever in thy breast, then snatch 
it not from thy daughter; and if it was 
barbarously torn from thee, then think of 
thy bitter pang, and bequeath it not! 
Suppose, further, she makes the kidnap- 
er of her soul happy, reckon now what 
she might have been to its darling, and 
whether she does not then deserve any 
thing better than to gratify a jailer, 
locked in with her forever by one shut- 
ting of the prison-door. But it seldom 
fares so well ae this: thou wilt heap a 


ony of thy daughter and the growing 
coldness of her husband, who by and by 
comes to feel and resent refusals. Thou 
hast cast a shadow over the time when 
man first needs the morning sun—name- 
ly, youth. Oh, sooner make all other 
seasons of the day of life cloudy; they 
are all alike, the third and fourth and the 
fifth decades; only at sunrise let it not 
rain into life; only this one never-return- 
ing, irredeemable time darken not! 

But how if thou shouldst be sacrificing 
not merely joys, relations, a happy mar- 
riage, hopes, a whole posterity, to thy 
plans and commands, but the very being 
herself whom thou constrainest? (Dr. 
Edward Hill reckoned that in Mogland 
eight thousand die annually of unhappy 
love—of broken hearts, as the English 
women touchingly express it.) Who can 
justify thee, or dry thy tears, when thy 
best daughter—for she is the very one 
who will be most likely to obey, be dumb 
and die, as the monks of La Trappe see 
their cloisters burn down without one of 
them breaking the vow of silence—when 
she, I say, like a fruit half in the sun 
and half in the shade, blooms outward- 
ly, and inwardly grows cold and pale; 
When she, dying after her lifeless heart, 
at last can no longer conceal anything 
from thee, but for years bears round the 
paleness and the pangs of decline in the 
very erient of life; and when thou canst 
not console her, because thou hast crush- 
ed her, and thy conscience cannot sup- 
press the name of infanticide; and when 
at last the worn-out victim lies there 
under thy tears, and the wrestling crea- 
ture, so affrighted and so young, so faint 
and yet thirsting for life, forgiving and 
complaining, with languishing and long- 
ing looks, with painfully confused and 
conflicting emotions, sinks with her 
blooming limbs into the bottomless flood 
of death—oh, guilty mother on the shore, 
thou who hast pushed her in, who will 
comfort thee? But I would call every 
guiltless one, and show her the bitter 
dying, and ask her, ‘‘Shall thy child 
also perish thus?—Wit, Wisdom and 
Philosophy of Lichter. 


The Secret of Happiness. 


One of my neighbors in town and 
church is an old lady, whose dress is of 
a style belonging to no period of fashion. 
I wonder, sometimes, if for forty years 
the cost of it has exceeded as many dol- 
lars. Her step is light as a girl’s, her 
manuer bright and cheery, and over her 
otherwise homely face spreads the glow 
ofa heart at peace with God. Her 
youth was spent ina struggle for daily 
bread, and scarcely was this pressure 
removed before she was called upon to 
mourn the loss of first one and then an- 
other loved member of her family, until 
she has outlived every relative.. Her 
home is plain, almost bare of the luxuries 
considered as indispensable to comfort, 
yet there is not one from whom I so 
much enjoy a visit as this solitary wom- 
an, ever s0 warm in greeting, so cheerful- 
ly companionable. 

‘‘There is so much heart-ease about 
you,” I once said to her, ‘‘that it re- 
treshes me to meet you. Why, you are 
the youngest and happiest person I have 
seen to-day!” 

“Oh, yes,’’ she replied, smiling, ‘‘I 
have stopped growing old, fur each day 
brings me nearer the possession of endless 
youth, in my better home. And how 
can I be sad in this beautiful world where 
my heavenly Father has placed me?” 

‘Still you have had your fullshare of 
trials and sorrows.” 

‘‘Yes,I have already passed through 
the valley.of Baca, but by the grace of 
God I have been able to make it a well. 
But, my friend,’’ she conticued, ‘‘I have 
been happy only since I ceased to strain 
after what was beyond my reach, and re- 
solved no longer to hug to my bosom my 
griefs and disappointments, but to take 
them all to God, and leave them all with 
him, content to be what he wishes, and 
only that.’’—Christian Weekly. 


By our carelessness we many times 
make others suffer. A little forethought 
would save many a step, much anxiety, 
and ofttimes sorrow. 

If we counted our blessings, we would 
find that they were much more fumerous 
than our minds had conceived, and far 


exceeded our trials. 


double disaster on thy soul—the long ag- |. 


Mrs. Stowe’s Check. 


Mr. John P. Jewett of New York, 
the original publisher of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” in a recent interview with a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago IJnter-Ocean, 
was asked: 

‘*How did you come to be the pub- 
lisher of Uncle Tom's Cabin?” 

‘“T suspect,’’ he replied, “it was 
principally because I was a rabid anti- 
slavery man, although the fact that | 
had previously been publisher of a book 
by Henry Ward Beecher may have had 
something to do with it. After a care- 
ful examination, I concluded that the 
story would not only repay the cost of 
publication in book form, but would 
yield some profit. Possibly I was helped 
to that conclusion by my firm conviction 
that the volume would prove a strong, 
anti-slavery document. At all events, 
I expressed a willingness to publish it, 
and the next thing was to arrange the 
terms. Professor Stowe was in favor of 
selling the manuscript for a sum down. 
‘I tell wife,’ said he to me, ‘that if she 
can get a good, black dress or $50 ino 
money for the story, she had better take 
it.’ 

**Do you believe that you could have 
bought the story for $50?’’ 

‘*I believe that I could have bought it 
for $25.” 

So large were the orders for the book 
that, from the day I first began to print 
it, eight presses never stopped, day or 
night, save Sundays, for six months, and 
even then there were complaints that the 
volumes did not appear fastenough. In 
a little while I was able to inform Profess- 
or and Mrs. Stowe that their percentage 
already amounted to $10,000, and al- 
though my contract with them required 


me to give a note only, I would pay them 
that sum in cash,’’ 

‘How did they receive your informa- 
tion?’’ 

“They seemed a little dazed by the 
news. The sum was so vastly beyond 
anything they expected or had heretofore 
possessed, that ‘it appeared to them like 
a great fortune. When they called at 
my office I handed Professor Stowe my 


check for $10,000 payable to bis order. 


Neither the Professor nor Mrs. Stowe 
had ever before received a check, they 
told me, and they did not know what to 
do with it or how to get the money it 
represented. [explained to the Profess- 
or that he must endorse the check and 
present it for payment. I advised him 
to deposit the money in the same bank. 
We went thither together. I introduced 
him to the President, and the Professor 
opened an account. After instructing 
him how to keep his check-book and so 
on, and cautioning him and his wife nev- 
er to go about with more than $5 in their 
pockets, i bade them good-day, and they 
went their way rejoicing. When I gave 
them a second check for $10,000 [ found 
they veeded no further instructions.’’ 

‘‘How many copies of ‘Uncle Tom’ 
did you publish?’’ 

‘More than 320,000 sets of two vol- 
umes each were published in the first 
year. After that the demand fell off.’’ 


Blessedness of Death. 


We should all think of death as a less 
hideous object, if it simply untenanted 
our bodies of a spirit, without corrupting 
them; secondly, if the grief which we 
experience at the spectacle of our friends’ 
graves were not by some confusion of 
the mind blended with the image of our 
own; thirdly, if we had not in this life 
seated ourselves in a warm, domestic 
nest, which we are unwilling to quit for 
the cold, blue regions of the unfathom- 
able heavens; finally, if death were de- 
nied to us. Once in dreams I saw a hu- 
man being of heavenly, intellectual facul- 
ties, and his aspirations were heavenly; 
but he was chained (methought) eternally 
to the earth. The immortal old manhad 
five great wounds in his happiness — five 
worms that gnawed forever at his heart: 
he was unhappy in spring-time, because 
that is a season of hope, and rich with 
phantoms of far happier days than any 
which this aceldama of earth can realize. 
He was unhappy at the sound of music, 
which dilates the heart of man into its 
whole capacity for the infinite, and he 
cried aloud, ‘‘Away, away! thou speak- 
est of things which throughout my end- 
less life I have found not, and shall not 
find!’ Ie was unhappy at the remem- 
brance of earthly affections and dissevered 
hearts; for love is a plant which may 
bud in this life, but it must flourish in 
another. He was unhappy at the glori- 
ous spectacle of the starry host, and 
ejaculated forever in his heart, ‘‘So, | 
then, I am parted from you to all eternity 
by an impassable abyss: the great uni- 
verse of zuns is above, below, and round 
about me; but I am chained to a little 
ball of dust and ashes.” He was un- 
happy before the great ideas of virtue, 
of truth, and of God, because he knew 
how feeble are the approximations to 
them which a son of earth can make. 
But this was a dream: God be thanked, 
that in reality there is no craving and 
asking eye directed upward to heaven, 
to which death will not one day bring 
answer !—/tichter. 


According to Mr. Leo Grindon, who 
recently referred to the subject at Man- 
chester, Eng., not less than about 100,- 
000 flower-bearing plants are known to 
botanists, and not more than 10,000 of 
them— including 500 kinds of fruit trees, 
all sorts of vegetables, timber trees, 
plants yielding fibre for clothing, etc.— 
can be said to be of direct service to man. 
He thinks there may be about 5,000 
plants which are more or less poisonous 
aud hurtful, and it is a surprising and 
important fact that many of the deadly 
plants are useful medicines in the hands 
of competent physicians. 


We do not go to heaven, but heaven 
comes to us. ‘They whose inner eye is 


opened to see heaven, and they whe see 
it, are in it; and the air to them is thick 
with angele, like the background of Ra- 


fael’s ‘‘ Mother in Glory .”—F. Hedge. 


Art of Questioning. 


Questioning is an art, and facility in 
this art, as in all others, comcs only after 
painstaking practice. Questioning lies in 
a desire to impert knowledge and to cre- 
ate interest in the most effective way. 
To impart knowledge one must first have 
it. To be thoroughly conversant with a 
subject one must study it in all of its 
bearings. The Bible is a grand unit in 
which each chapter is a fractional part. 
{n order that the part may be taught, the 
whole must be understood. Then, too, 
each paragraph contains a thought con- 
tingent upon the preceding or following. 
Especially note when, to whom and under 
what circumstances the subject was epok- 
en. Thus make unbounded preparation 
and offer earnest supplication for the 
spirit and the understanding before enter- 
ing the Sunday-school. Then, in a sim- 
ple, natural way, unfold the lesson plan 
by intelligible questions and’ statements. 
Watch the effect of each question, and 
follow up the thought or direct it in 
another channel. This is the error in 
asking a set of prepared questions. At 
one time a certain thought may interest, 
and at another time an entirely different 
one will claim the attention of your pu- 
pils. Strive, each lesson, to drive home 
some precious truth that may be used 
during the week, or, possibly, remember- 
ed through life. Let us impart a living, 
breathing gospel. Question in such a 
way as to arouse inquiry. One will not 
ask questions about what he has no in- 
terest. Teach in such a way as did 
Peter of old, that your pupils may be 
led to ask, ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
‘‘Search the Scriptures.’’ Lead them to 
inquire into everything. But may they 
never question our lives. May they 
know by our daily walk and conversation, 
that we have been with Jesus. 

Minniz Fappis. 

San Buenaventura, June 17, 1884. 


Los Angeles Churches. 


We venture the assertion there ia not 
a city in the Union of the size of Los 
Angeles, say 25,000 people, that has 
done as much in the way of building 
churches as this very *‘City of the An- 
gels,’’ during the last fifteen months. 
In that time there have not been less 
than nine new church buildings erected, 
and the best of it, too, is nearly all of 
them paid for, aud about out of debt. 
The following churches have been built 
during that period, or at Jeast completed 
ready for use: The First and Second 
Presbyterian, First Congregational, a 
Miasion (Railroad-street chapel) church 
(Congregational), First Baptist, Asbury, 
Grace and University M. E. German Lu- 
theran; the M KE. South Society are 
about building a fine church; also, the 
Presbyterian people are about building 
one or two more churches, we understand. 
Many of these churches are commodious 
and eest from $20,000 to $25,000 each; 
among these we might mention the First 
Congregational, First Presbyterian and 
First Baptist. We are gratified to state 
that as far as we know the churches here 
are, as a rule, well attended, thus show- 
ing we are achurch-going people. If any one 
knows of any city that can make a better 
showing than the above, the Sfar would 
like to hear of it. Bear in mind that 
this is the ‘‘City of Angels.’’—-Los <An- 
geles Star. 


THe Peace or THE Sout. — How 
straight and immovable the little light 
within us burns amid the blasts of Na- 
ture’s storm! Everything around me 
contends and clashes together with gigan- 
tic might. The stream seizes upon the 
islands and the cliffa—the night-wind 
comes upon the river, and stalks across 
it, thrusting its wavelets back, and 
wages its strife with the forests—even 
up there in the tranquil blue, worlds are. 
working against worlds—the eternal, end- 
less mights flowing and rushing, like 
rivers, one againat another, they come 
together in whirl and roar—and on the 
face of that eternal whirl the little worlds 
float eddying round the sun-vortex; nay, 
those shimmering constellations them- 
selves rising zenithward with that grand 
and gentle peace and calm—what are 
they but mountain ranges of raging sun- 
volcanoes, stretching into infinity beyond 
the reach of mind to follow? And yet 
the human spirit lies at rést amid this 
storm, peaceful as a quiet moon above a 
windy night. In me, at this moment, all 
is gentle peace. I see my own little life- 
brook running by me, falling, with all the 
rest, into the river of Time. The clear- 
eyed soul looks through the raging blood- 
rivers which are flowing round it and 
through the storms which darken and ob- 
scure it, and sees, beyond them all, quiet 
meadows, gentle, peaceful waters, moon- 
shimmer, and a lovely, beautiful, tran- 
quil, placid, peaceful angel slowly wan- 
dering there .— Richter. 


Tue Kinsaip or Emerson anp Car- 
LYLE.——It has long been clear to me that 
Carlyle and Emerson were in mavy in- 
portant respects closely akin, notwith- 
standing the wrath and melancholy of 
one and the serenity and hopefulness of 
the other. Their main ground of kin- 
ship is the heroic sentiment which they 
share in common. Their effects upon the 
mind are essentially the same; both have 
the ‘‘tart, cathartic virtue’”’ of courage 
and self-reliance; both nourish character 
and spur genius.—Century. 


One of the direct results of Christians, 
either young or old, participating in the 
dance, is to lose confidence in themselves. 
This loss of confidence leads them to yield 
to the temptation to absent themselves 
from;the prayer-meeting, and to refuse to 
perform Christian labor. Is it strange 
that they are “weakly and sickly’’ mem- 
bers of the church of Christ? and all 
traceable to the fact that they have allow- 
ed the dance to be the Delilah that takes 
away their strength. 


Mre. Bishop Warren has given to the 
University of Denver $100,000 to estab- 
lish a department in theology, to be 


called the ‘Iliff School of Theology.” 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


THE PACIFIC 


Demorest’s Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, - 


$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication; it is 
now improved so extensively as to placeit in 
thé front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8¥ x 11¥ inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York, and by special agreement combined 
with the PACIFIC at $4.00 per year. 495. 


‘Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 
COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


. FOSTER & CO., 


CROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Domestic & Church Uses 


Made up in the highest art by the LA FArRGE 
DECORATIVE Company of New York. The | 
leading authority of the United 
States on Decorative Art. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
—: A SPECIALTY. 


Samples on exhibition at our store. 
see them. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS 


The best manufactured in the world. 


Suitable for all purposes, and any one can ap- 
ply it. A full stock of varied de- 
signs constantly on hand. 


WALL PAPERS. 


DECORATIONS 
IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Call and 


Lincrusta Walton, the new and imperish- 
able Wall Decoration. 

Frescoing and ali kinds of interior Decor- 
ating done in an Artistic Manner by Skilled 
Artists. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNICE POLES AND FITTINGS. 


GEO. W. CLARK & CO. 


645 & 647 Market STREET. 


Established Over Twenty Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 
Flarence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 


> Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


% All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
| General Agent. 


GENTS wanted for the History of Chrix- 
tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

$4 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as one 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
free. Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, 


Victor, 


HEALS 
COLLECE, 
Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTIOAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, | 
A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. O. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book= 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ims 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numberg 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 
The high standing of its Graduates in the 


Business Community. ° 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


ALTNA . SPRINGS. 


To the highly curative properties of these 
waters and the charms of the place is added an 
elegant and capaciou8 Swimming Bath. 

These waters purify the blood, refresh, re- 
new and restore the whole system. 

They cure Kheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, 
Erysipelas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints 
in. the early stages. 

These Waters are a specific in cases of 
Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. 

They afford magical relief in cases of Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness and General Debulity. 
Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the #tnas at 5 P. m, 

For pamphlet containing analysis and cures, 
address WM. BURNELL, Sup’t, or WM. H. 
LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., Napa Co., 
Cal. may216m 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


RHMDonald eres? S.G.Mu 
Established 1863. 
Oldest Chartered Bank i 6 


ANK 
Pacific Coast 


Capital Stock 
ox $ 1,000,000.00. 
Suplus$ 450,000.00. 

Resources $ 3,778,077.80. 


A San Francisco, Cal. Jan. 1,1884. 


The following stat shows 
the condition of this Bark to 


Our connectionsS are complete f transac- 
tion of all kinds of banking pansies 


» corporations, and individuals, 


desiring to open an account, or make any 


their present banking arrangements, will do = 


communicate with us. 7 

Assets, 
Loans and Discounts..... 82.509,721 35 
Real Estate—Bank’g house 150,000 00 
Other Real Estate........ ee 4,996 60 
Gov. bonds, st ks &e. 111,993 05 


Due from Banks 358,206 64 


Money on hand...2..207....) 633,160 16 
Total Assets............... $3,778,077 
: ‘> Liabilities, 
Capital Stock........ $1,0°0,000 00 
Sur lus Fund 4.1 000 00 
Undivided Profits........ Ad 6,120 35 
ue Depositors..... 67 ,€52 57 
Due Banks.................... . 11430488 
Due Dividend No. 69........ ,000 
Total Liabilities............ $3,778,077 SO 


All matters intrusted to our care will beattended 
to with promptness, fidelity, and in strict confidence. 


Maine. | 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1884. 


Taxe Notice—Liseran OFrrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
otric for one year. Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. It 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


and pay $2.50 at any time within three | 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,’’ price $5, in another column. 
This very valuable work we will send, 
post paid, together with THe Paciric for 
one. year, to all our subscribers, new or 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send 
to us, $6. Address THe Pacrric, Box 
2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


At the Saratoga meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, last year, 
great stress was laid on the need of 
evangelizing our foreign population. This 
year the work of evangelizing the cities 
was emphasized. Now, here is one of 
large cities, where the churches most in 
sympathy with that Society have made 
far too little progress the last ten years. 
And here is a city which has a larger 
foreign-born population, proportionately, 
than any other city of the land. Ac- 
cordingly, that Society and the churches 
which sustain it have a greater work, 
relatively, todo here in San Francisco 
than in any other city of the Union. 
They cannot too soon inaugurate such 
measures as shall justify their wisdom, 
and vindicate their sincerity, and mag-. 
nify their spirit. Would ten Home Mis- 
sionaries be too many for a population 
like ours ? 


— 


“Those who had not kept abreast with 
the religious movements in our time, in 
all the lands, were surprised to hear, at- 
the Saratoga Convention, about the 
changes in Sweden, and particularly 
about the Congregational churches there, 
which have come into existence by the 
reaction from the Lutheran establishment, 


_and the preaching of more enlightened 


views of doctrine. In Norway, adjacent, 
there is a struggle going on. As yet, it 
is a political struggle there, as between 
an arbitrary king and his subjects—such 
as was fought out in England more than 
two centuries ago. That struggle will 
soon dethrone the monarch, or reform 
him. Later will come a religious move- 
ment. Some will return, from America, 
and the story of things in America will 
produce inquiry and discontent. The 
people, as they learn, will agitate. The 
good old times for kings and establish- 
ments are fast going by. 


The National Convention of the Dem- 
ocratic party is in session this week, at 
Chicago. It will probably be days be- 
fore any nomination is made. There is 
no preceding unanimity in the party, and 
it may take many ballots to get two- 
thirds in favor of any one man. For 
ourselves we hope the nomination will not 
be given to Judge Field—not because 
he is not as fit a man to be nominated as 
will come before the convention, but be- 
cause he is on the Supreme Bench, and 
we do not desire that any Supreme Judge 
should become ‘President. It ought to 
be understood that when one accepts a 
position on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court that he withdraws forever from 
politics, and will be there for life. No 
one should offer him any other position, 
nor should he wish to accept any other. 
The Department of Justice should be as 
far as possible removed from the political 
arena, ‘Taken all in all, it seems to us 
that Bayard, of Delaware, most fairly 
represents the Democracy as now consti- 
tuted, and should be nominated. 


—_ “ 


It strikes us that the ‘Independent 
Republicans” who cannot vote for 
Blaine should have no difficulty in taking 
position. Why talk of voting for the 
Democratic nominee, or of nominating 
one of their own number? Is there not a 
third party already organized, and about 
to hold a convention to name a Presiden- 
tial candidate? The Prohibitionists are 
already in line. They are the coming 
men. They are bound to capture many 
of the States of the Union, possibly a 
majority of them, and ere long they may 
make a decided show in national affairs, 
and come to hold at least a balance of 
power. When such a party is forming, 
and hundreds of Republicans are asking 
where they shall go, it seems to us 
strange that they all do not go straight 
into the ranks of the Prohibitionists, 
dictate their nominations, strengthen their 
organization, and make it a live thing to 
be in sucha party; a party, really, of 
honesty and purity. 


From the proceedings of ecclesiastical 
bodies in the Old World, it appears that 


they have problems, like ours in New | 


England, not to say in the mining States 


—what to do with decayed churches aud 
run-down populations, and deserted vil- 
lages. Everywhere people die or mi- 
grate. A railroad town, or a manufact- 
uring village, draws population from its 
old centers. An exhausted soil, quarry, 
mine or manufactory forces peoples from 
homes to which only a struggling few of 
the very poorest still cling. For such 
places little can be done separately. 
They must be joined—two, three or four 
—together as aparish. Or they must 
become as out-stations attached to some 
still populous cammunity. Old memories 
and sacred associations do not enable 
churches to live in this work-a-day 
world. Christian labor must go where 
it can do the most and reach the largest 
numbers. We must accept the inevi-’ 
table. 


The Asiatic. cholera is in France. It 
has showed itself in several cities. It 
has been severe as yet in none of them. 
It may become so, however. The sum- 
mer is only begun. The malady has set 
in early. Its ravages may increase with 
the heat, and take on large proportions. 
We do not know. The best medical 
skill cannot half the time arrest it. The 
new oxygen cure is not to be relied on. 
The medical faculty of France is probably 
as good as it is anywhere in the world. 
If that faculty is baffled by the disorder, 
it will sweep over all civilized lands, ex- 
cept as it is kept out by the strictest 
quarantine regulations, and the resort to 
the best preventives and most rigorous 
prophylactics. The broad ocean lies be- 
tween America and France, and still ev- 
ery vessel from a French port will have 
to go into quarantine, the world over, all 
the summer long. But that penalty must 
be paid by every country that allows a 
vessel to discharge on its shores without 
being sure that it brings a clean bill of 
health. 


The New York Independent of June 
26th indulges its readers with the peru- 
sal of Dr. Storr’s Baccalaureate discourse 
at ‘‘West Point.” The discourse is on 
‘Jesus, not Ozsar, the King of the 
World.” It fills ten columns, in small 
type, of that paper, and fills them well— 
with matter a hundred times as good as 
the political opinions drawn out through 


Take this paragraph as a specimen of 
the quality of the discourse of Dr. 
Storr’s: 

‘‘There have been men admired for 
eloquence, far more than Jesus was in 
life. There have been statesmen, pre- 
scient in plan, patient in detail, consum- 
mate masters of political strategy, whose 
names give distinction to the annals of 
countries. There have been generals-— 
some of them here trained—whose mili- 
tary skill seemed born of intuition, while 
also carefully instructed by schools, 
whose undisturbed spirits rhea terrible 
battles, and snatched surprising victory 
at last from the lurid gulfs of defeat and 
despair. And there have been _ philoso- 
phers many, poets, philanthropists, who 
have quickened and expanded the minds 
ot peoples, who have throned the finest 
fancy or thought in the ivory palaces of 
melodious rhythm, who have wrought 
the grace of an unselfish temper into be- 
nignant forms of conduct. But where 
has been one, since Christendom ap- 
peared , whom either his contemporaries 
or those who succeeded them have been 
tempted to worship? where one, whose 
words have had cosmical authority? 
whom the humblest have honored, while 
the noblest have felt him transcending 
themselves? whose name sliines now, 
like that of Jesus, over vast and benefi- 
cent civilizations; or whose impulse, like 
his, immense and unwasting, is the 
guaranty still of whatever is best in hu- 
man society? * * * It seems as 
palpable as the tree-covered heights around 
this famous military fort, or as the river 
which gleams before it, that that supreme 
Lord of evangelist and apostle is incom 
mensurable with any other appearing in 
history; that he is to others as the star 
in the sky to the lighthouse on the strand, 
as the serene effulgence of suns to torches 
kindled and then extinguished.’’ 


Co-operative societies have not multi- 
plied in our country as in England. Per- 
haps this has been because the results 
are too meagre and too slow. Man- 
agers are not content with small wages, 
nor stockholders with few savings and 
small dividends. Still, co-operation must 
be the remedy of people in moderate cir- 
cumstances against the greed of monopo- 
lies and the exactions of moneyed indi- 
viduals. A hundred poor men, who can 
trust one another and secure an honest 
and competent manager, are equal toa 
rich man, or a corporation, and can buy 
and sell profitably, and yet cheaply, in 
any market. In Great Britain, a late Co- 
operative Congress showed the existence 
of 1,346 societies, with 661,000 mem- 
bere, and a capital of $38,000,000; an 
average of nearly 500 members to each 


the matter of the distribution of property 
and profits, co-operation is an undoubted 
success in the Old World. But there is 
less certainty about its success in the line 
of production. In every city and large 
town among us a good co-operative socie- 


ty would save thousands a year. 


the seven columns next preceding these. | 


society, and about $30,000 capital. In| 


The King of Holland is dead, and the 
heir-apparent is dead also, and without 
issue. The question of succession will 
have to be settled by act of Parliament, 
or by some dictation from without. It is 
said that Prince Bismarck has intimated 
that he, and no one else, is entitled to be 
heard on that subject. Of course, he 
wishes it understood that, if all does not 
go well in the nation itself, and if there 
arises any quarrel over the succession, he 
will step in and settle it by annexing the 
Low Dutch to the High, and making 
Holland a part, or quasi-part, of the Ger- 
man Empire. We do not know but this 
would be just as well, and. far less oner- 
ous, for the MHollanders themselves, 
Ideally, Belgium belongs to France, and 
Holland to Germany—if only peace 
would come out of their going piece-meal. 


An Eastern writer calls attention to 
remarks which one often hears when elec- 
tions are approaching. He says: 


‘‘There is a temptation to speculate 
upon what the result would be if there 
were a8 much earnestriess and enthusi- 
asm and self-sacrifice and general interest 
among the subjects of the kingdom of 
God as are found among the adherents 
of a political party on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election; but we believe that the 
fact is that there is a great deal more. 
At this time of year a great many relig- 
ious bedies hold their annual meetings; 
and though they may not produce as 
much excitement, or make as much noise, 
as a political convention, we believe that 
they represent an interest, a devotion, an 
amount of steady, self-sacrificing, suc- 
cessful labor, which no political party can 
show. It is an old saying that the nois- 
lest streams are net the greatest rivers. 
To one who looks beneath the surtace on 
which infidelity fastens its gaze, it is evi- 
dent that the followers of Jesus Christ 
are a great army, and are quietly and 
patiently doing a great work. ‘The 
Church of the living God is greater than 
any and all political parties, and is doing 
more. It has survived a great many of 
them, and it will outlive a great many 
more of them,”’ 


Certainly it would not hurt us to be as 
much in earnest as political men are; 
but we do not need their methods, 
always. Still, our revival meetings and 
measures are somewhat of the same 
nature. They are very desirable in some 
circumstances, but they are not the law 
of al! Christian work, because they are 
apt to be irregular and spasmodic. 


The New Haven Palladium of June 
12th has two columns regarding the 
‘‘Faith Cure’’ establishment of the Rev. 
Arthur Sloan, at Stratford, Ct. It seems 
that Mrs. Sloan was first led to the 
views, illustrated by Dr. Simpson of 
New York, and Dr. Cullis of Boston. 
She says: 

‘‘A friend told me of Dr, Cullis’s 
work in Boston; of Dr. Simpson’s work 
in New York; of the Rev. Mr Board- 
man’s work in London; of Mr. Muller’s 
work in England; of Dorothea Trudel 
in Switzerland, Pastor Blumhardt in Ger- 
many and others. She told me how she 
had saved souls and bodies; how many 
had been converted and then healed ac- 
cording to gospel teaching. I resolved 
to lead a new life, to give myself to Je- 
sus, and to consecrate my life to him, 
which I did. Ithen told my husband of 
my change of heart, and of the light Je- 
sus had sent tome. He then read the 
books and believed, and received just as 
I did. They brought new light to him, 
too. He began to read his Bible as 
never before. He found that St James 
means what he says about faith. Mr. 
Sloan made deep study of this subject, 
finding that it is nothing new, but old 
church doctrine revived; that it was used 
in our church anointing and praying over 
the sick by the clergy up to the sixteenth 
century; that since then, through unbe- 
lief which has paralyzed our church, it 
has been dropped out. The prayer-book 
of Edward VI, has the anointing service 
for the sick. Mr. Sloan believed that 
the prayer of faith would save the sick, 
and he entered a vew spiritual life and a 
deeper ministry than ever before.’’ 


The result has been an establishment 
in the quiet old town of Stratford, under 
the stately elms, of a ‘‘Faith-cuze,’’ 
which is growing in numbers and reported 
successes. We need -not doubt that 
some persons are cured in a place of this 
sort. The connection of mind with body, 
of feeling with faculty, is often strange 
and wonderful. Our difficulty is with 
the attempt to make a system of practice, 
where no system is probable, and with 


the habit of reporting all the cures, and 
of saying nothing of the uncured patients 
whose numbers may be far greater. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows was the ‘‘orator of 
the day,’’ at the sixth annual commence- 
ment of Wellesley College, on June 27th. 
His theme was ‘‘Education in Perspect- 
ive.” The Boston Advertiser, in report- 
ing the address, says, ‘‘It was an elo- 

uent plea for the preservation of New 
England colleges—the glory of the 
nation.” 


— 


A valued subscriber who, without the 
asking, always sends her subscription 
promptly in advance, says: ‘‘I esteem 
the Paoctric more highly every week, and 
Dr. Stone’s articles are a real comfort to 
me in my old age. J want to thank him 
for them; they are to me a kindness 
bestowed.” 


The German Methodists of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have just celebrated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the 
first church of their denomination in that 


city. 


Loving Our Neighbor. 


The injunction, that we should love 
our neighbor as we love ourselves has 
sounded in our ears so often and so long, 
that there is danger that with some of us 
it should have lost freshness and empha- 
sis. Itisan ‘old story,” ceasing to at- 
tract attention, and its utterance goes by 
us as an idle breeze. True, it is the 
second great VCommand of the Law, 
and as such we leave it in its royalty with- 
out question, and, too often, without 
practical homage. | 

Ah, if we could feel how positive and 
vital a part of character is this sentiment, 
and how much it includes! 

Loving our neighbor, after the Script- 
ure type, is not simply restraining our 
hand from doing him an injury, speaking 
his name in greeting when we meet, or 

assing him with a bow of tranquil in- 
sioanes: or giving him half the way for 
man and steed on street and sidewalk. 
The interchange of formal civilities does 
not express the pulsing throb of that great 
passion of Love. When real and gen- 
uine, it carries with it more ardor and 
momentum than our ordinary intercourse 
with such acquaintance conveys. 

It breathes. out of the depth of our 
heart a tender recognition of the bond of 
fraternity. Our neighbor is our brother. 
He shares our filial relation to the great 
and good Father. He is featured with 
us in this common sonship. We can- 
not look upon him without seeing the 
family likeness. Can our affections be 
dull and cold toward such a kinsman? 
Must they not rather be vital and glow- 
ing in the strength of this household tie? 
This indwelling sentiment will not-be 
content with a silent existence. It will 
look through the eye with a pleasant 
lizht. It will wreathe the lips witha 
pleasant smile. It will chord the voice 
with a pleasant tone. It will furnish the 
speech with pleasant words. It would 
be a mockery to plead the presence of 
euch a passion with no outgoing demon- 
stration. 

It will be concerned for a brother's 
health. The morning salutation, ‘‘How 
are you?” will not be an idle form, but an 
inquiry of genuine solicitude, in hope for 
a cheering answer. 

It will watch for the light and shade 
in a brother’s face. Which predomi- 
nates? Is he carrying some barden? Is 
his sky darkened? Can a _ neighbor’s 
breath help to dispel the cloud? 

It will be a jealous guardian of his rep- 
utation. Is he assailed with calumny? 
Has an idle or hostile tongue trifled with 
the sanctity of his good name? It will 
hasten to redeem and defend that treas- 
ure, and will hold it inviolable, and will 
be slow to yield its confidence. 

Is there a fume of need with our neigh- 
bor? Has there come sickness, or sor- 
row, or disaster of any kind, under his 
roof? This will not be the time to stand 
aloof frem him, but the time, of all oth- 
-ers, to offer a helping hand. 

Oh, what an abundant occasion, in the 
changeful life of this changing world, to 
exercise a brother’s love; and to make 
our bond to our neighbor warm and bright 
with unceasing fraternal kindness! 

A. L. 8. 


Second-Adventism or Pre-Millennarian- 
ism—III. 


BY REY. J. C. HOLBROOK, D. D., 


Thirdly, I object to this theory be- 
cause it exalts the realm of the material 
and sensible above the spiritual. 

It assumes that a material and earthly 
kingdom is more glorious and desirable 
than a spiritual one. It is a long step 
backwards from the teachings of Christ, 
which were a great advance on Judaism 
and all old-world ideas. And it assumes 
that in order to the conquest of this 
world for Christ, material forces must be 
introduced and men’s senses appealed to, 
rather than their intellectual and spiritual 
natures, forit is said, as already remarked, 
that the moral and spiritual influences of 
Christianity and the truth of God can 
never overcome sin and evil. 

Bald omnipotence must be put forth to 
crush the kingdoms of this world and 
the powers of darkness, and a mighty 
miracle, even the sudden advent in per- 
son of the Son of God, will only suffice to 
overcome the skepticism and opposition 
of mankind. But it should be remem- 
bered that at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, multitudes saw the mighty mir- 
acles of Christ, even the raising of the 
dead, and yet continued hardened in un- 
belief and utterly opposed to him and his 
cause. And he taught, in the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus, that those 
who resisted the truth would not be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead. 
Men who resist the teachings of Christ 
now would not be converted by any 
miracle, even the descent of Christ again 
in the clouds, Faith is not produced by 
miracles. 

Says Neander in his ‘‘Life of Christ’’: 
‘All external influences designed to pro- 
duce a religious impression on the mind 
demand a susceptible soil in the heart. 
The revelation of (‘hrist in his works no 
more than his Word, could produce a di- 
vine impression without inward suscept- 
ibility adapted to it. There is no com- 
pulsory influence from without by which 
the insusceptible soul can be driven to 
faith by an irresistible necessity. So, 
when a carnal, worldly mind is the pne- 
vailing tendency, outward phenomena 
however extraordinary, pass by and 
make no impression. The mighty power 
of the will cannot be subdued by external 
force. * * * A mode of thinking 
that controls the mind cannot be shaken 
by any power acting wholly from with- 
out. If a miracle is adapted to impress 
the fleshly mind for a moment by a flash 
of gratification or astonishment .which it 
affords, the impression made merely upon 
the senses is but transitory; for it lacks 
the point of contact in the soul which 
alone can make it permanent.” 

Hence we see the reason why miracles 


have not been ass ono and why it 
was expedient for Christ to go away and 


the Spirit to take his place. The truth 
in the hands of the Spirit has already 
produced vastly greater results in morally 
revolutionizing the world than was ac- 
complished by Christ’s personal presence 
and the miracles he performed, and what 
has been thus accomplished, and is ‘now 
accomplishing, is the prophecy of its 
complete triamph in the end. ‘Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.’’ Regeneration and sanc- 
tification, we are expressly taught in 
Scripture, is through the truth. The 
conquests of the Gospel are far more 
glorious than any triumphs of force, and 
when this dispensation of the Spirit shall 
be ended and Christianity shall have 
accomplished its mission in the renovation 
of this world, how exbilarating will be the 
shout that shall go up from earth and be 
re-echoed in heaven—‘‘the kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdom of 
God and his Christ!”’ 

In the words of another, ‘‘Is not the 
spiritual far greater than the material? 
Did the angels who sang over the creation 
of the world deem it an event of less 
magnitude when the scheme of salvation 
was inaugurated? 

‘**T was great to call a world from naught; 

was greater to redeem. 

To blot,out suns and stars; to display a 
shining form in the air, to let loose the 
imprisoned fires of earth and melt it 
again to create chaos, is but to exercise 
physical omnipotence, the lowest form of 
power; but to set up a kingdom of holi- 
ness in the hearts of a sinful race, a 
kingdom of ideas and principles regnant 
over the free wills of men, not only sub- 
duing individual souls, but changing 
opinions, customs, laws, philosophies and 
and all the forces that move society and 
the world, is to exert a grander power, 
an omnipotence of a higher nature and 
ampler resources and a more God-like 
beneficence. It is only because we are 
so much creatures of sease, and have at- 
tained so little spiritual discernment, that 
we are ever most impressed with glare 
and noise.” 

Fourthly, I object to the Pre- Millen- 
narian or Second Advent theory because 
of its deleterious influence on the great 
mass of those who embrace it. 

its tendency is to fanaticism, extrava- 
gance and hurtful errors, and to unfit the 
mass of its adherents for the duties of 
life. This has been the effect all along 
down the centuries, even from apostolic 
times. It was so in the first centuries of 
the Christian era, when these views were 
embraced; it was notably so in the 10th 
century when the whole Christian world 
was convulsed and when men gave up 
their property to the Church, which was 
used in building the great cathedrals; it 
was so at the period of the reformation; 
it was so in England about Cromwell’s 
time, and it was so, aS some of us re- 
member, when the Millerite excitement 
occurred in this country some years ago. 
(Pre-Millennarianism differs little from 
Millerism except that he fixed the exact 
time of the a ata Paul’s II Epistle 
to the Thessalonians was written express- 
ly tu counteract this same tendency in 
that Church in his day, and to check the 
evils that then began to appear. II 
Thess. ii: 1,2: ‘** * * be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled neither by 
spirit nor by word, nor by letter, as from 
us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.” 

Barnes says, ‘‘EKither by a false in- 
terpretation of his former epistle or by 
one forged in his name, the opinion be- 
came prevalent in Thessalonica that the 
Saviour was about to appear. So Hug 
and Stuart. To correct this was the de- 
sign of this Epistle. Some, then, as in 
Miller’s day, were alarmed, and some, 
under the natural belief that labor was 
then useless and property of no value, 
gave up all attention to worldly con- 
cerns.” ‘*And,’’ continues Barnes, ‘‘the 
Epistle is of great permanent value. It 
was written to correct an error in a 
single church, at a particular time, but 
history shows that there is a tendency to 
that same error in allages, and there was 
need of a permanent inspired statement 
to cheek it. 

‘*It was inferred frum the first Epistle 
of Paul that he meant so teach the im- 
minence of the second coming, and had 
not this Epistle been written to correct 
the impression and to show what was his 
belief, it would have been charged that 
he was mistaken. There are many ex- 
pressions, indeed like those in the I 
Thessalonians, which would seem to im- 
ply that the apostles held such views, 
but the explanation of an inspired writer 
of his own sentiments settles the matter. 
No one can justly now charge on him, or 
or others who used similar language, that 
they held that belief. There is no 
stronger language on that subject in any 
of the New Testament writings than oc- 
curs in Paul’s first Epistle to the Thess- 
alonians, and yet he expressly says he 
held no such opinion a meant to teach 
no such thing.”’ | 

That the adoption of Second-Advent 
views in the past, since apostolic days, 
has led to fanaticism and sometimes to 
great extravagances, and many other 
grevious errors in doctrine and practice, 
is historically certain. ‘‘Whether there 
is or is not an inherent tendency in the 
doctrine to fanaticism,” says Prot. Har- 
ris, ‘‘it is a fact that its occasional ap- 
pearances in the church have been re- 
peatedly attended with fanaticism.”’ 

‘‘While on such men as Moody, 
Craven, Gordon and others,’’ remarks 
the editor of the Independent, ‘‘the Pre- 
Millennarian doctrine may produce no ill- 
effect, the history of the church is black 
with the story of its demoralizing effect 
when preached to the common people. 
It is a doctrine first of fanaticism and 
then of infidelity. The reaction from it 
was disastrous at the end of the testh 
century; and so it was in the more 
limited excitement (Millerite) in our 
own day.” 

I do not mean to say of all who em- 
brace this theory that they run into 
other error® though it is true that those 


it undue importance, but also to ad, t 
other theories equally unfounded, {,, 
heresies like misfortunes seldom come 
single. This is illustrated in the hist, 
of churches and individuals. There ayo 
exceptional cases of intelligent mings 
which resist this tendency. It exists ang 
operates strongly with the less cultureg 
among the masses; and were this Second. 
Advent theory to prevail exteneively, we 
should see a sad exemplification of this 
vicious influence. All error is hurtfy] 
and those who switch off from the evan. 
gelical track at one point are quite often 
seen running off on others. When an 
greai error prevails, ‘‘a motley brood of 
hurtful heresies break in to disturb the 
peace and purity of the charch.’’ it has 
been so with the Second-Advent theory, 
and will be so again. 

Dr. Kellogg, in his paper read at the 
New York Conference, alluding to the 
alleged tendency of Pre-Millennarian- 
ism in the direction of which I have 
epoken, attempted to meet it by saying, 
‘*There is, then, the more need of effort 
to circulate correct views of the theory 
just because of extravagances of which 
complaint is so justly made.’’ He did 
not deny the facts of history as to the 
tendency of the theory to extravagance, 


( To be continued. ) 


Unpaid Evangelism-—No. 


BY PROF, W. M. SEARBY. 


** This one thing I do.”’ (Paul.) 


One of the tendencies of our times is 
to specialism. It is seen in science, art 
and commerce. We have specialists in 
medicine, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
engineering, mechanics, painting, decor- 
ating, agriculture and the various 
branches of trade. The general Cealer 
in merchandise is now found only on the 
frontier, and the general practitiouer in 
medicine ~ will probably soon follow. 
Already, in case of serious sickness, we 
employ one doctor for the eye, another 
for the teeth, a third for the skin, a 
fourth tor the wife, a fifth for the baby 
and a sixth for the adjustment of a com- 
pound fracture. We no longer find our 
farmers cultivating all kinds of agricult- 
ural produce, but one has a grain farm, 
another a sheep-ranch, a third a cattle 


range, a fourth a hog ranch, a fifth a 


fruit farm and a sixth a vineyard. And 
so the division of labor goes on in almost 
all departments of skill and commerce, 
as well as io the learned professions. 

This growth of specialism has called 
forth specialists in education. In the 
more advanced schools the three R’s are 
taught by three different persons, the 
professors of elocution, writing and math- 
ematics, and nearly every other branch 
has its own special instructor. 

Experience has shown that a person 
can teach one thing better than a number, 
for the reason that he can learn it better, 
Excellence in one department of knowl- 
edge is attained by unusual efforts in 
that direction, and this involves, ordiuar- 
ily, a neglect pro tanto of some other 
department. So that this special educa- 
tion almost necessarily implies a limitation 
rather than an expansion of the area of 
mental inquiry. 

When students enter our colleges and 
universities,,they usually have a definite 
object in view. Some take up special 
branches of study, having las chosen 
the profession which they iutend to follow. 
Their college course, while designed to 
give them a good general education, is 
especially suited to their future career. 
Here is laid the foundation upon which 
they propose to build their lite-work. 
And there is wisdom in this. We all 
know that the man who sets out with an 
object clearly in view, storing his mind 
with knowledge relating to it, and bend- 
ing all his energies to its attainment, suc- 
ceeds better than he who has nothing 
definite before him. And ‘the same is 
true of the ordinary pursuits of mankind. 
The best work is done where there is 
special effort made to do one thing well. 
‘This one thing I do” is the motto of 
almost every man who is determined to 
excel in his own particular line, and to 
this ‘‘segregation” of effort is largely due 
the wonderful advances made during the 
last half century in science, art, and 
letters, in manufactures and commerce, 
in civilization and religion. 

Is it not possible for the Church to 
in practice more than she has hitherto 

one, the lesson here taught? Cannot 
laymen, and especially young men, be in- 
duced to prepare themselves, by study 
and proper instruction, for doing evangel- 
istic work? On this subject, I will have 
more to say next week. 


Programme for Bay Conference, Gold- 
en Gate Church, Oakland. 


TUESDAY, JULY 


9. a. m.—Organization and General 
Business. 

9 :20.—Prayer-meeting. 

9:50.—I. ‘‘What is the present spirit- 
ual condition of the churches in this Cov- 
ference?’’ This question will take tbe place 
of the usual topics for Conference. No 
extended addresses. Each cburch is re 
quested to designate one of the delegates, 
or the minister, to answer the question. 
About seven minutes may be occup! 
by each answer. 

12:30 .—Recess for lunch and conversa 
tion. 

2. Pp. M.—Prayer-meeting. 

2:20.—II. **What can we do to 
prove the spiritual condition of the 
churches in this Conference?” A¢- 
dressed by Rev. W. C. Pond, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion of thé 
question. 

5 :30.—Recess for supper and conversa 
tion. 

7 :30.—*‘Christians and Temperance. 
Opened by Rev. E. F. Dinsmore. 

8:15.— ‘Christians and Sabbath. 
Opened by Rev. John Kimball. 

Each opener to have twenty minute 


Among those who received the diplo 
ma of the School of Music at the recent 
Vassar College Commencement was Alic? 


who make a hobby of any heretical 
notion are quite likely not only to give | 


Kate Wellman, of Oakland, Cal. 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANcIsco, CAL. 


Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. » 
Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 
Capital and Labor. 


From the Lowell Daily Courier we 
copy the following extract from the ad-. 
dress of Rev. Dr. Barrows at the great 
convention of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society at Saratoga: 

We quite agree, Mr. President, with 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York this afternoon concerning the dan- 
gers that threaten our country from the 

eat social issues of this era, but there 
is another side to the question which he 
did not present. We grant all that is 
due to the poor. man, but all rich men, 
were not always rich. They were once 
poor, and have climbed to positions of 
power and wealth through hard brain- 
work and clear-sighted wisdom and per- 
sistent application. There is still rvom 
at the top for brains. Those who have 
reached that summit honestly should nev- 
er be traduced. What are some of our 
rich men in San Francisco doing? We 
do not say all of them, but some of them. 
Let the facts answer. We cannot allow 
all of them to be put in the category of 
selfish monopolists, so-called, without a 
rotest. In the town of Danvers—beau- 

tiful and charming, we all admit it to be 
—liged a man whose small store was ill- 
fitt@ to his broadening capacities. 
Leaving it, he pushed across the country 
when Chicago had little more than a 
name, and though not anticipating the 
result, did enter upon railroading as 
brakeman upon a night freight. The 
details of his beginning are interesting, 
but I omit them here. From brakeman 
he steadily rose under the superintenden- 
cy of that grand representative man, 
Col. Hammond, recently deceased, until 
he occupied the position of his assistant. 
To-day he is the manager of the Central 
Pacific railway and its leased lines, a 
place unsurpassed in executive business 
requirements and brain capacity on the 
continent. What does this man do with 
his money, and how does he act publicly ? 
When the debt of his church is to be 
raised he sends his check for $1,000 to 
his pastor for its removal, and is ready to 
be one of eleven men to pay the twenty- 
two thousand dollars at once. He puts 
down $200 for the contribution to this 
Society on a Sunday morning. He and 
associates send a large sum to the treas- 
uryship for the superintendent’s work in 
California, and in every possible way he 
is pushing the cause of elevating and 
Christianizing California through the 
benevolent channels of his church. Not 
a dollar did he inherit. It is the money 
of a poor boy, earned by honest purpose 
and brains that he contributes, and a 
grander specimen of the unselfish rich 
man in a position of trust does not exist 
in the world than is seen in the character 
and acts of A. N. Towne, manager of the 
Central Pacific railroad. No man can 
know him without admiring and loving 
him. 

Another man, literally turned from his 
father’s door in his boyhood, and insist- 
ing upon earning his living, even to the 
lodging of a night, developed such exe- 
cutive ability and capacity that the 
East could not keep him, and by diligent 
effort he led the way, in many instances, 
to the beginning and successful comple- 
tion of the railroad across the Sierras. 
His wealth is counted by millions, but 
he earned and made it, and to-day his 
gifts to various charities are larger than 
the world knows of. Who would not 


_ hestiate to give largely where gifts are 


not appreciated, and who can hope for 
the helpfulness which such a man can 
render when his most unselfish 
deeds are criticised by men and 
the press that ought to rejoice in 
his wealth and his gifts. Charles 
Crocker, to whom I refer, has been called 
“Railroad King,” but many a man in 
his place would have been a despot, and 
many a man, too, from the number of 
those who now so piously howl with in- 
discriminate cries against his riches. 
Let credit be given to the rich and _— 
ciation rendered to men who, like him, 
have done much and are willing to do 
more. The name of Stanford is not un- 
familiar to any of you. But he mixed 
his energy with brains and from a poor 
boy has risen to the heights of a possessor 
of immense wealth. What is he doing 
with it, you ask. In part answer to that 
query, let the fact of the gift of his wife 
of $5,000 to Mrs. Cooper’s Bible class, 
connected with my own church, for her 
kindergarten work, be recorded in your 
memories, and the proposition from Gov. 
Stanford to found a school for the young 
men of California more thoroughly 
equipped and endowed than any other 
Similar institution in America be not for- 
gotten in*your thoughts. Nor are our 
merchants and business men one whit 
behind these examples. They are noble 
men, 

Mr. President, what men perceive is 
Worthy of value they put a price upon, 
and men who have pushed to the top by 
honorable raeans should not be considered 
threatening factors in our republic, nor 
their names dragged in the dust under 
the popular cry which emanates from 
demagogues and political tricksters and 
disgruntled office seekers—who fire the 
poor with the zeal and horrors of the 
commune and seek to legislate for others 
what, were the tables reversed, they 
would resent and oppose. 

Too much legislation, not too little, is 
likely to be our ruin. Indiscriminate 
censure of men in position rather than 
neglect of the poor is the threatening 
storm to be averted. We are not plead- 
lng for the rich man against the poor. 
Indeed, we are the poor man’s advocate 
in these utterances. But we are protest- 
ing against the discussion of this question 
Which arrays the poor against the rich 
and which falls into the popular clamor 
Which would summon our merchants, our 


railroad presidents atid managers, to the 
bar of ignorance and demagoguism, and 
which would so interfere with the busi- 
ness enterprises and interests of this coun- 
try as to be immeasurably disastrous to 
the poor, 

Without this column of men who have 
accumulated and achieved and some of 
whom I can see from the East, and from 
the old Bay State in this house to-night, 
this American Home Missionary Society, 
with all its mission fields, would be, 
obliged to stop its work within an hour. 
One word further relative to the method 
of evangelizing our cities. We believe 
it must begin, continue and end, so far 
as the chief effort is concerned, with the 
children. This effort is best inaugu- 
rated and carried out by establishing 
kindergartens us an integral part of 
church work. In San Francisco the Bi- 
ble class connected with my church sus- 
tains six of these charity kindergartens, 
and the gift before referred to will greatly 


enlarge this work for another year. This - 


Bible class is Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper’s, 
and is not only taught by her but is es- 
sentially and really her own. The gift 
of $5,000 was because of her—and of 
her alone. Noone else can claim any 
glory or any part in the motive which in- 
duced that noble benefaction. Aye, and 
she is worthy of it, a woman magnificent 
in her v'sion, rare in her tact, refined and 
beautiful in her character, clear in her 
Spiritual insight, magnetic and sympa- 
thetic and noble in all her thought and 
life. She came to us from a sister de- 
nomination and we welcomed her un- 


‘qualifiedly and in all the years to come 


no arrow shall ever reach her without 
firet meeting and piercing the people and 
the pastor of the old First church. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows enlarged upon the 
kindergarten and showed its great utility, 
referring to the new work soon to be 
undertaken by his own church and pay- 
ing a handsome tribute to the pastors 
and churches on the Pacific coast. 


A. H. M. S. Statistics. 


From statistics given at the late Con- 
vention of the Society, we take the fol~ 
lowing: 

Cash receipts for the year, $385,- 
004.10; (cash receipts in fifty-eight years, 
$10,127,400.01); missionaries and super- 
intendents employed, 1,342; of these 
were appointed last year, 401; pumber of 
States and Territories now entered, 48; in 
the New England States, 340; Middle 
States, 81; Southern States 23; South- 
western, 87; on the Pacific Coast 84; in 
other Western States and Territories, 
779; served two or three congregations 
each, 516; more than three, 213; years 
of labor performed, 962; (total for the 
fifty-eight years, 37,784); churches and 
stations steadily supplied, 2,930; preach- 
ing in foreign languages, 50; Sunday- 
school and Bible-class scholars, 116,314; 
new Sunday schools organized, 298; Sun- 
day schools under care of missionaries, 
2,069; missionaries reporting benevolent 
contributions, 788; amount of contribu- 
tions, $30,295.11; missionaries reporting 
revivals, 130; reporting conversions, 498; 
converts reported, 4,369; added to church- 
es, 7,907; on confession, 4,099; letter, 
3,808; (added in fifty-eight years, 318,- 
158); churches organized, 149; (in fifty- 
eight years, 4,509); came to self-support, 
42; houses of worship completed, 118; 
materialiy improved, 183; chapels built, 
17; parsonages provided, 30; young men 
preparing for the ministry, 45. 


Maine General Conference. 


The General Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Maine, has just been 
held. ‘‘The results of the year, as 
statistics show them are these: 

‘*We have 50 instaled pastors, a loss of 
two; 110 acting pastors, a gain of twenty- 
six. Ministers without charge 37, which 
is. seventeen less. ‘Total ministers 197, 
which is nine more. Number of licen- 
tiates 15. 

‘*We have 248 churches, one more than 
last year. The new one is at Randolph. 
Fifty churches have pastors; 110 acting 
pastors; 12 are supplied by licentiates ; 
64 pulpits are vacant. In 1838, forty- 
six years ago, when the General Confer- 
ence met at Saco, there were 195 
chuches, of which 115 had pastors; 36 
acting pastors, and 44 vacant. The to- 
tal present membership is 20,887— 
6,067 males, and 14,820 females; absen- 
tees 4,677. The additions have been by 
profession 552; by letter 299; total 851. 
Removals—by death 421; by dismis- 
sions 350; by discipline 25; total 796; a 
net gain of 55. Baptisms of adults 334; 
of infants 145, which is more than double 
those of last year. This gain is dis- 
tributed through the majority of the con- 
ferences. The number is larger than in 
any year since 1878. If this means the 
turning of the hearts of the fathers unto 
the children in parental consecration, no 
sign could be more hopeful. 

“The Sunday-schools report an increase 
in membership of 209. 

‘*The contributions do not equal those 
of some past years. Foreign missions 
have received $10,802, a decrease of 
$3,126. The College and Educational 
Society, $403, which is $2,007 less. 
The Congregational Union, $1,583, which 
is $821 more. Home Miasions, $11,- 
807, which is $1,100 less. American 
Missionary Association, $3,909, $141 
less. Congregational Sunday-school ard 
Publication Society, $636. The column 
of ‘‘otbher objects” makes a gain of $278. 
The total contributions are $40,480, a 
decrease of $4,541, from last year. 
This will be modified somewhat by re- 
ports which may yet come. The Home 
expenditures are about $168,000, to 
which there will be additions.”’ 


Congress has adjourned, after break- 
ing the Sabbath. We are glad the ses- 
sion is over. No doubt they have made 
some good laws. We know they have 
made some bad ones. Business is usu- 
ally better, and the country is safer when 
Congress is not in session. We have too 


much legislation. 


‘Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The postponed monthly meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will be held on 
Friday, July 11, 1884, at No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue, at 3:30 p. m. All the 
members are urged to be a. as im- 
portant business will be brought before 
the meeting. . 


Rev. Herbert Macy presented the sub- 
ject at the Congregational Club last Mon- 
day. ‘The topic was ‘‘Funerals.” The 
subject at the next meeting of the Club 
will be **‘The Present Outlook for Pro- 
hibition.” It will be presented by Rev. 
George Morris. 


Revs. Messrs. May, Tobey, i 
and Borchers were visitors at the Clu 
last Monday. 


Rev. W. A. Tenney has resigned his 
pastorate with the church at Grass Val. 
ley by reason of the continued ill-health 
of his wife and children at so high an al- 
titude. The resignation will take effect 
the first of August. Mr. Tenney’s term 
of service (three years and seven months) 
will be longer than that of any other min- 
ister with this church since its organiza- 
tion. Fifty-one members have been 
added to the church, thirty-seven of 
them by profession, during this period. 


Rev. Dr. Cooper of Detroit has filled 
the pulpit of the Third church on differ- 
ent Sabbath mornings of late. His 
theme last Sabbath was ‘‘Christ, the 
Great Physician.’’ 


At Bethany church Rev. W. C. Pond 
discoursed on ‘‘Our Privileges and Re- 
sponsibilities aa Americans.”’ 


At the Mariners’ church Rev. J. Row- 
ell preached on ‘‘Drawing Water Out of 
the Wells of Salvation with Joy.’’ 


The Fourth church in this city has 
been repaired, and was reopened last Sab- 


ting. His morning theme was ‘Setting 
the Mind oa Things Above.’’ His even- 
ing subject was ‘‘The Anniversary of 
our National Independence.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Barrows is expected home 
this week, and to officiate in the First 
church next Sabbath. 


San BUENAVENTURA. — Services are 
now regularly held every Sunday. The 
church has decided to go to work at once 
and build a meeting-house, to cost about 
$3,000. The church owns a fine lot on 
which the old house has stood for years. 


The Second Congregational chureh, 
Oakland, Rev. Walter Frear, pastor, has 
been handsomely refitted, the renewing 
extending to carpet, upholstery, wood- 
work and walls. The interior is said to 
present a more attractive appearance 
than it did when the church was new. 
On Sunday morning the pastor preached 
on the ‘‘ House of God as a Motive.”’ 


Rev. I. S. Tobey officiated at Park 
church, Berkeley. His subjects were 
‘So Run that Ye May Obtain,” and 
‘*The Gospel, the Power of God to Sal- 
vation.” Congregation good. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke of Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, has been absent sever- 
al Sundays on a vacation, during which 
time Brothers Frickstad, Rich and Broad- 
bent have filled the pulpit. Mr. Cooke 
preached last Sabbath in the morning on 
the words, ‘‘Lo, lam with you always, 
even unto the end.’’ At night the topic 
was ‘‘Vacation Lessons.” 


Dr. Holbrook preached to good con- 
gregations at Alameda on Sabbath last. 


Rev. W. A. Tenney was at Redwood 
City again, and at Woodside in the af- 
ternoou. Attendances good. 


Rev. O. G. May spent the Sabbath at 
Martinez, preached in the moming on 
**Jesus, the Good Shepherd,’’ and at 
night on ‘*The Christian’s Hope.” It is 
a pleasure to learn that Brother Hutch- 
in’s health is improving, and prospects 
are now hopeful that he may soon resume 
pastoral werk. 


**Righteousness Exalteth a Nation’’ 
was Rev. George Morris’s theme at 
Woodland last Sabbath morning and 
evening. The collection for the Cal- 
ifornia Chinese Mission was taken up 
in the morning. Rev. Mr. Belt of IIli- 
nois is expected this week to take charge 
of the Woodland church, where an ex- 
tensive and important sphere of labor 
awaits his Christian effort. 


A very interesting temperance service 
was held in our church at Haywards last 
Sabbath evening. The address of the pas- 
tor, Rev. A. C. Duncan, has been very 
highly spoken of by one who heard it. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Ministerial Union in the parlors of the 
Y. M. C.A., in this city, last Monday, 
was very largely attended, and unusual 
interest was manifest in the subject as- 
signed for discussion, viz., ‘‘Crime in 
thie City; its Prevention and Punish- 
ment.” After Kev. John Kimball had 
briefly opened the subject, according to 
appointment, Mr. Henry E. Simmons of 

ew York, the business manager of the 
American Tract Society, was called upon. 
Mr. Simmons is the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, of 
which Anthony Comstock is the agent; 
he is, therefore, very familiar with all the 
workings of that most excellent organiza- 
tion, and his words were listened to, and 
his answers to various questions were 
received, with the greatest attention. A 
committee was appointed to meet with 
Mr. Simmons and business men, to be 
invited, with reference to appropriate 
action, according to our duty, in thiscity. 
( A letter just received from a gentleman 
at the East was read during the meeting, 
giving information about a Chinese firm 
in this city engaged in the suale of the 
vilest and most indecent stuff. Members 
of the firm were arrested in the afternoon, 
and were found to be selling pictures, 
etc., even worse than was represented. ) 
After Mr. Simmons’ address, Michael 
Dunn, who was present by invitation, 
was called upon. He gave an account 


of his life, his conversion, and his work 


bath, the pastor, Rev. H. Macy, officia- P 


in New York and in this city, which 
touched all our hearts. His Home for Dis- 
charged Convicts and Intemperate Men 
is now at 2008 Taylor street, where we 
hope it will be well sustained. 


Haywarps.—Three united with the 
church last Sunday, two by confession 
and one by letter. 


The following named churches and 
preaching stations in Calaveras County, 
Cal., have united in extending a call to 
Rev. Alvin Ostrom to officiate as mis- 
sionary pastor for the ensuing year, viz.: 
Murphys, Douglas Flat, Vallecito, 
Angels, Copperopolis, Camp Seco, Spring 
Valley, San Andreas and Sheep Ranch. 

CALAVERAS. 


Rev. Martin Post has received a very 
hearty and unanimous call from the 
church in Sterling, Ill., of which he was 
pastor for six years before coming to Cali- 
fornia. It is understood that he will ac- 
cept. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN .—-The Monterey church, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. H.S. 
Snodgrass, is succeeding very hopefully. 
He is assisted by David Jacks, Esq.— 
Rev. John. Hemphill has been D.D.’d, 
and survives. He is preaching here to 
his former people, much to their gratifica- 
tion. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. — Rev. 
Dr. Bushell, pastor at San Jose and 
editor of Our Messenger, has been on 
the sick list again, but is somewhat im- 
proved. Our worthy brother is evidently 
overworked, and needs a good rest. 


Rev. J. N. Crawford, formerly of Den- 


verton, will probably engage 1p evangelis- . 


tic work here. 


Metuopist.—Bishop Wiley will be 
here in August, en route to Japan. 
Bishop Warren and family are at Santa 
Oruz. Rev. J. B. Hill bas returned 
from a brief vacation, and is again at his 
ost.——-The new church in Hayes Valley 
will be beautiful and convenient. A 
beautiful and well-arranged gospel tem- 
perance service was rendered lately at 
Central church, in this city. 


Mernopist Sovrn.—Dr. J. C. Sim- 
mons’ memorial sermon on Bishop Kava 
naugh is published, and very highly 
spoken of. 

Baptist.—Dr. Taft of Santa Rosa, it 
is said, will resign shortly, and go into 
business in Ukiah. Everything prom- 
ises well at Vallejo, so says Rev. A. J. 
Sturtevant. Pomona is a very promis- 
ing field for a suitable pastor. Rev. 
W. A. Jarrel preached recently at Peters, 
San Joaquip county, and organized a 
Union Sunday-school. At Duarte, Les 
Angeles county, $1,200 have afready 
been paid on the new church building. 


Curist1an.—President McCullough is 
traveling in San Luis Obispo, and ad- 
joining counties, in the interest of Wash- 
ington College. 


Vacation Notes. 


Deak Pactric: I left Market Street 
station, Oakland, at 8:05, one pleasant 
morning before the late rain. Met Rev. 
©. V. Anthony, P. E. of the M. E. 
Church, starting out on one of his pas- 
toral trips. The grain fields on both sides 
of the road looked well, and gave prom- 
ise of abundant harvest; and on the San 
Joaquin plains the grain looked unusual- 
ly well. 

From Bantas to the San Joaquin 
river bridge, a distance of some miles in 
extent, we found the land completely 
overflowed, caused probably by the melt- 
ing of snow in the mountains. 

We left the C. P. railroad at Lodi, and 
took the Sierra Nevada & 8. J. Narrow 
Gauge train for Lockeford, about seven 
miles from Lockeford and sixteen from 
Stockton. This rarrow-gavge road has 
only been in existence about two years, 
oe | has a length of perhaps thirty miles, 
the terminus at present being at Wallace, 
some miles beyond Lockeford. It is the 
intention to extend this road as far as 
Calaveras Big Trees, and I think a loan 
has been lately obtained for that purpose. 
This road connects with a freight steamer 
every other day at Woodbridge. I be- 
lieve the road is paying quite well. 

Lockeford is a small but thriving town, 
having three churches, which is two too 
many, if the people were all only more 
Christ-like; the Congregational Church, 
of which our Brother Pascoe is pastor, is 
the oldest. Brother P. bas held the fort 
for about four years. He has worked 
hard and ought to have much success, if 
success depends on work; but there are 
drawbacks, and many of them. There 
are but few real live Christians in the 
place, and his congregations at present 
are discouragingly small, We preached 
in his pulpit one Sabbath and found many 
empty benches. Brother P. has two 
other preaching stations, one four miles 
away and one eight, so he has three 
preaching services every Sabbath, and 
superintends two Sabbath schools, one at 
Lockeford and one at Athern school- 
house, and he intends to start another 
soon at Washington, so you see he is not 
idle on Sundays; but those of us who 
know him, know that there is no laziness 
in him. But he, and others in similar 
fields, need our hearty sympathy and 
earnest prayers, that they may be sus- 
tained amid all their trials and hardships 
by the Lord of the harvest. I think our 
**Bishop” ought to visit such brethren 
more often than he does. I understand 
he has not visited Lockeford but once in 
the four years our brother has been there. 

The Uatholic Church came next, but it 
has not much of a following, service not 
being held more than once a month. 

The Methodist Church was organized 
about two years ago, but is not very 
strong, and from what I know of Locke- 
ford I think it not a wise move to try to 
have a second Protestant Church. It is 
now under the leadership of Rev. Mr. 
Wolfe, who has lately come to California. 

Lockeford has a good public school and 
some substantial brick edifices. Grain 
looks well all around here, or did before 
the rain. 


Returning again to Lodi we took the 
train for Sacramento at about 1:30 Pp. m. 
There are two churches in Lodi—Metho- 
dist Episcopal and Congragational. The 
pastor of the M. E. church, Rev. Mr. 
Palmer, has just met with a severe loss 
by the death of his only son, a bright 
boy of twelve who was killed by being 
run over by the cars while returning 
from a picnic. 

Dr. Lane is doing a good work in the 
Congregational church, quite a number 
having been converted wag The peo- 
ple like him very much and would like 
to have him remaiu with them, but as he 
is State Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
I do not know whether he can or will; for 
the sake of the church I could wish that 
he might. 


changed cars, and at 2:45 P.M. were 
whirling away towards Redding, Shasta 
county, having only stopped in Sac- 
ramento about half an hour. We stop- 
ped at Chico twenty minutes for supper, 
and after leaving there had only light 
enough to catch a glimpse of General 
Bidwell’s orchard as the train rolled by. 
From Chico on up to Redding it was too 
dark to see anything and at 9:45 p. m. we 
were at Redding, about 300 miles from 
San Francisco. 

This is the present terminus of the 
N. P. R. R. and has a population of 
about 2,000. It is at the head of the 
Sacramento valley, almost surrounded 
by hills of the Coast Range, while in the 
distance is seen Mt. Shasta, with its snow 
crown and the Lassen Buttes, also cov- 
ered with snow. The town is full of life 
and business, having just at present a 
large floating population brought here by 
the railroad. There is one main atreet of 
business houses, nineteen saloons, two 
church organizations, Presbyterian and 
Methodist. The Congregationalists bave 
no church and there is no room for one, 
though there are two good and true mem- 
bers of our denomination and may be 
more whom I have not met. 

One peculiarity of the town that we 
noticed is that almost all the houses are 
small. There is a good brick school- 
house with four rooms, but the school is 
closed at present. I bave met the last 
principal, Prof. D C. Reed. He is a 
Christian and well adapted to the place 
he fills. 

We met the Presbyterian minister and 
found him quiet and somewhat reserved, 
a young man, this being his first pastor- 
ate, the 4th of next month closing his 
fifth year. There were two members 
when he came, now there are forty-four. 
He has anice church edifice built since 
he has been here. The ladies of the 
church have just carpeted it aud bought 
a set of pulpit furniture. The congrega- 
tions are not as large as they should be; 
last Sunday evening not more than 100 
were present. The church will hold 
about 200. It is occupied one Sabbath 
evening in the month by the M. E. 
church South preacher, who comes up from 
Anderson, 12 miles away. The Method- 
ists have a small organization, apout fif- 
teen or 80. 

They worship in the parsonage, not 
yet having a church building, though, 
I believe, they are talkiog of building. 
We preached for them last Sunday morn- 
ing, and had about forty listeners. The 
Sunday-school has an average attendance 
of about forty-eight. They have a good 
lot for a church, upon which to build. 
The number present at the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school last Sunday was eighty- 
seven. This town is the point from 
which all the northern freight is shipped, 
and large freight-teams are going out 
every day; some of them going up into 
Oregon, some of them hauling as high as 
15,000 pounds atatime. The railroad 
is finished to a point about thirty miles 
distant from here, the Oregon terminus 
being about 200 miles away. At pres- 
ent, the work on the road at this end is 
stopped on account of some land difficul 
ties. The grain, from Sacramento 
up to this point, does not look so 
well as below Sacramento. There is 
not much fruit raised here; the soil 
is red and thin, good for grapes I should 
judge. The W. C. T. U. have an or- 
ganization and have lately started a 
reading-room; but I do not think it is 
very well patronized. We wish them all 
success. Ricet week, at the invitation of 
the editor of the Redding /ndependent, 
we took aride through the country as 
far as Anderson, crossing the Sacramento 
on the new bridge just completed by the 
company. We dined at Burt’s Hotel, 
at which no liquor can be obtained. 
There is no church edifice in the place, 
though it is nearly as large as Redding. 
The M. E. Church South have a 
preacher there, and the Presbyterian 
minister of Redding preaches there twice 
a month. The M. E. Church South 
contemplate the erection of a church 
soon. ‘The town has the usual amount 
of saloons; it has two weekly papers. 

Later we took a trip to Shasta, the 
county seat of this county, about eight 
miles from Redding. It is a quaint old 
town, having once had a population of 
3,000, but now has only about 500. It 
is a dilapidated looking place, being per- 
haps one of the oldest towns in the State. 
It has a substantial church building, but 
no regular minister. The scenery all 
around it is grand and inspiring to one 
who believes in our God. Whisky flows 
pretty freely in the town, but at Scot’s 
Hotel, where we dined, no liquor is sold. 
The country all through this region has 
been thoroughly ‘washed for gold, the 
surface soil having disappeared in many 
places. The weather at present is very 
warm, the summer just commencing. 
And now farewell till we see you face to 
face, which we hope will be soon. 

W.H. Cooke. 

Redding, Shasta Co., July 3, 1884. 


Mr. 8S. L. Desha, a recent uate of 
the Hawaiian Theological School, arrived 
by the bark Zila last Monday, and will 
remain a few weeks in California. He 
is expected, on his return, to take charge 


of an important parish in Kona, Hawaii. 


We arrived in Sacramento on time, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity 


owder never varies. 
More economica 


and wholesomeness. 


This 
stren 


petition with the multitude of low test, 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Sold only in cans. Royat Bakine PowpsrR Co 
160 Wall Street, New i 
A-fe 


“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 
NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scall- 
ed Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous and inherited Diseases 
of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 


cured by the Curicura Remepies. Adsolutely 

pure and safe. Cuticura, the great Skin Cure. 50 

cts.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisit Skin Beautifier and 

only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cts.. and Cuticura 

Resolvent, thenew Blood Purifier, $1, are sold sy 

druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 
26mch-ly 


SANDY BEACH BATHS 


WEST END, ALAMEDA. 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Ave. Station. 
Baths with Suits................. 
(CHILDREN, PRICE.) 

0S” The finest sand beach in Alameda, and 
comfortable, sunny dressing-rooms. The fa- 
vorite family — for surf bathing. No liq- 
uors sold. Closed on Sunday. Cooke. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


ij if 
j 


——WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sat- 
isfactory money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AndCatalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 


J. W. EVANS, Gen’! Agt. 


29 Post St., San Francisco. 


Quick Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
v1 the Great Trans-continental All-rail Routes, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railway Lines in the East. 


CONNECTING AT 


New York and New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

0S" Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
outes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Nevada, California and Texas 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to, or address, 

W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN@ 

Land Agent, Land nt, 
R. R. Co., 8. P, R. oo., 
San Francisco, 

—oR— 
H. B. ANDREWS, 

Land Commissioner, G H. & 8. A. Ry. Oo., 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. COODMAN, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
San Francisco. Sloct-3m 


CAYUCA LAKE MILITARY AC AD- 
EMY, Aurora, N. Y. Mas. W. A. FLINT, 


Principal. jy9-8t 
BOUGHT SOLD OR 

PATENT Procured. Books free. 
: A.W. MORGAN & CO., Pate 


ent Attorneys and Brokers, Washington, D. c. 


than and cannot be soldincom . 


San Antonio, Texas. 
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Children’s Corner. 


Cracked! 


’T was a set of resolutions, 
As fine as fine could be, 
And signed in painstaking fashion 
By Nettie and Joe and Bee. 
And last in the list was written, 
In letters broad and dark 
(To look as grand as the others), . 
‘‘Miss Baby Grace X her mark’’!. 


‘*We’ll try all ways to help our mother; 
We wont be selfish to each other; 
We’ll say kind words to every one; 
We wont tie pussy’s feet for fun; 

* We wont be cross and snarly, too; 
And all the good we can we’ll do.’’ 


‘*Tt’s just as easy to keep them,”’ 

The children gaily cried; 

But mamma, with a smile, made answer, 

‘*‘Wait, darlings, till you are tried.’’ 

And truly, the glad, bright New Year 
Wasn’t his birthday old 

When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told. 


‘‘And how are your resolutions ?”’ 
We asked of the baby, Grace, 
Who stood with a smile of wonder 
On her dear little dimpled face. 
Quick came the merry answer 
She never an instant lacked: 
‘‘T don’t fink much of ’em’s broken, 
But I dess ’em’s all cracked!”’ 
—Selected. 


Flossy’s Success. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


‘‘Come, Hal, what are you moping 
around here for?’ 

‘*T’m not moping, Frank; I’m playing 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ ’’ 

And Hal clasped his violin still closer, 
as with loving touch he drew out the 
plaintive strains of the sweet old song. 

‘‘Well,” retorted Frank, wholly un- 
moved, ‘‘I’m glad that it’s the last rose. 
Do hurry up, Hal!” 

‘Where are you going?” 

*““Why, down to Wilson’s of course.” 

‘Oh, Frank, I do wish you wouldn’t 
go there.” 

not?”’ 

“Because—I don't believe mother 
would like it, if she knew what kind of 
a place it is. Besides, Frank, I don’t 
think it is right for us to spend our even- 
ings in a saloon.’ 

‘Nonsense! Who ever thought of 
calling it a saloon before—Wilson’s fash- 
ionable rooms?” 

‘But, Frank, he has wine, and bil- 
liards, and cards.”’ 

‘*Well, lots of private families have 
wine, and billiards, and cards.” 

‘‘That makes neither the practice nor 
the families any better,’’ Hal retorted, 
with more than usual warmth. 

“Why, what has got into you, Hal? 
You have spent more than one evening 
at Wilson’s.” 

“True,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘there- 
fore I know whereof 1 speak. Oh, Frank, 
don’t let’s go out to-night. Flossy will 
give us some music, and we can have a 
real cosy, pleasant, home evening.”’ 

‘*You’re mistaken there, old boy. It 
will be many a day before you get any 
music from Flossy. Have you forgotten 
that prize essay she is writing? Bet she 
will get the prize, too. But it will take 
all her spare time this term, and next 
term she will have her graduation essay 
to write.”’ 

Hal sighed. He was disappointed, 
and his naturally refined, delicate nature 
shrank from the very questionable pleas- 
ures at Wilson’s. 

But Frank, though four years younger 
than Hal, was the leader, and used to 
having his own way. He was bright, 

nerous-hearted, and jolly;.a general 
avorite among the young people, but 
wilful and headstrong withal, so that Hal 
dreaded a combat with him. 

Still he made one more feeble attempt 
to persuade Frank to stay at home. 

‘Surely, Frank we can find something 
to do here”’; then with a little nervous 
laugh, ‘‘if nothing better offers, I can 
play ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ over 
again, and you may sing it.” 

**Thank you,’’ Frank answered, dryly, 
adding, ‘‘ifit is music you want, Wilson’s 
is just the place for you. McDowell is 

oing to give some violiu solos to-night.’’ 

That settled the question, for Hal was 
passionately fund of music, and McDowell 
was a very fine musician, though little 
else could be said in his favor. 

So Hal, as he slowly replaced his 
violin in its case, his conscience still 
troubling him, said, half to himself, half 
to Frank: 

‘‘Well, I suppose I might go a little 
while to hear the music and come home 


early.” 
So, arm in arm, the two brothers 
started off. The door closed behind 


them, and the house grew still, with an 
almost deathlike stillness. 

Mr. Claymore was in the library, 
wrapped in the inevitable business. His 
wife, with troubled face, was lookiny in- 
tently at the pages of an uncut magazine; 
and Flossy, in her ‘‘snuggery,” as she 
called her pretty, cosy room, was wholly 
absorbed in her essay. 

Nor was this an exceptionable evening. 
The children had been taught from earli- 
eat infancy ‘‘not to disturb papa when he 
is busy;’’ and alas! he generally was 
busy in the evening. And his wife, as 
in duty bound, kept her husband com- 

y whenever she could. | 

This, of itself, was a perfect ‘‘lion in 

the path’’ toward home sociably. 
Aifd ‘then Flossy was very apt to be 
engaged in herroom. Now, it was an 
essay that took up her time and atten- 
tion; but there had been other things 
before. She did not mean to be selfish, 
and she loved her brothers dearly; but 
they had never even hinted that they 
wanted her company, and so, as she al- 
ways found plenty of things to amuse 
herself, she thought, if she thought of it 
at all, that her brothers would be equally 
fertunate. 

So, by little and little, the present de- 
plorable state of affairs had come about; 
just how or when no one could tell. 

The evening was not quite half spent 


hee Flossy, wanting to refer to some 
book, went down to the library to get it. 
Her mother followed her out of the 
room to ask: ‘‘Flossy, do you know 
where your brothers are?” 
‘*Ne; I haven’t seen them since sup- 


per-time.”’ 
*“*T feel very much troubled about 
them,” the mother said, anxiously; 


‘they spend so many evenings away 
from home.” 

‘‘Oh! I presume they are with some 
of the boys,’’ Flossy answered, lightly. 

‘**T asked them once where they were 
going, and they said to Wilson’s rooms 
—a kind of gathering place for boys and 
young men. But I am afraid they may 
not always get into the best company.” 

‘‘T should think not, if there is where 
they go,’ thought Flossy, uneasily. 
‘**Mother can’t know anything about the 
place. Well, I won’t tell her to-night, 
anyway; 1t would only add to her worry. 


| I don’t see why the boys should want to 


go to such places.” 

Then Mrs. Claymore went back to her 
uncut magazine, and F'lossy to her essay. 

But her essay had suddenly lost its 
interest, and the article which she had 
brought up to read was unaccountably 
dull. Her mother’s question rang in her 
ears and the troubled face haunted her. 

At length she impatiently threw down 
the book. ‘I don’t see what ails me to- 
night. Why should I have such a guilty 
feeling? I am not responsible for my 
brothers.” 

Just then there flashed throngh her 
mind the old question, “‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ 

Flossy’s cheeks tingled with shame, 
and she said: 

‘*Well, perhaps I ought to pay a little 

more attention to my brothers. I will 
try to keep them at home to-morrow 
night. Music will keep Hal, and of 
course Frank will stay home if Hal 
does.” 
Thus lightly dismissing the subject, 
she began again to read and write, 
though with little pleasure. At about 
eleven she heard her brothers come in. 
Alas for Hal’s ‘‘home early!’’ 

Early the next evening, while the boys 
were loitering around the sitting-room in 
a restless mauner, Flossy came in. 

‘*Hal, I have been practicing some of 
your music. Will you try a little of it 
with me, and see if [ can keep time with 
your violin?’ 
‘Yes, indeed,’”’ Hal answered, de- 
lightedly, as he started toward the 
parlor. 

may come, too,” F'lossy said, 
turning to Frank, ‘‘and be our audience, 
if you won’t be too critical.” 

Fiossy and Hal were soon deeply en- 
gaged in the music. Frank watched and 
listened for a few minutes, then grew 
restless, and, before an hour had passed, 
he slipped quietly out. Presently the 
music came to a pause, and F lossy, witb- 
out turning, said, laughingly: 

‘Why, Frank, how remarkably still 
you are to-night! We will stop a min- 
ute, to allow you to make a remark, if 
you wish.” 

Receiving no reply, she turned toward 
his seat. 

‘‘Why, he isn’t here, Hal!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I didn’t see him go out. 
When or where could he have gone?” 

‘Perhaps just into the other room; 
go and look,’’ answered Hal, laying 
down his violin: 

After some delay he came back and 
said, with an unsuccessful attempt at 
carelessness: 

‘*T don’t see him anywhere. I pre- 
sume he has gone out to see some of the 
boys. Probably he will be home soon.’’ 

A worried look came over Flossy’s 
face, but she said nothing, and they 
went back to the music. 

Soon, however, Hal said: . 

**You look tired, Flossy; I muen’t 
keep you any longer. Go and rest, and 
I will stay down till Frank comes home.” 

When Flossy reached her room she 
threw herself down in alow rocker, be- 
fore the open coal grate, and for a mo- 
ment buried her face in her hands. 

“Tt’s of no use’ I’ve wasted the 
whole evening, and, after all, it has not 
amounted to anything. It did not even 
keep both the boys home this one even- 
ing, and to-morrow night they will both 
be off again. It worries me, but I don’t 
see as there is anything I can do about 
it. Probably they will get disgusted 
themeelves at such company after awhile, 
and come out all right.”’ 

But the question was not 80 easily dis- 
posed cf. Flossy, still greatly troubled, 
raised her head, and sat gazing into the 
fire, while the little fire sprites made pict- 
ures for her. 

The first picture was a pleasant house, 
cheerfully warmed and lighted. In the 
library a man was sitting, deeply buried 
in papers and account books; near him a 
woman, with troubled face, trying to 
read; upstairs, in a cosy, pleasant room, 
a young girl reading and writing. The 
rest of the house was deserted, and there 
was a hush over it all. 

The next picture was a brilliantly 
lighted room, with pictures on the wall, 
musical instruments standing around, 
billiard-tables, card-tables, and sideboard 
with wines. A group of young men 
were laughing boisterously over. some 
coarse joke; among them two boys, 
whose faces are familiar; one, bright, 
witty, the center of the group; the other 
standing a little aloof, the once clear eyes 
grown clouded, and a pained look on the 
pure, refined face, contrasting strangely 
with the surroundings. 

This faded, and the next picture was 
the same cheerfully warmed and lighted 
house as at first. But it was very late. 
Presently a door opened, and two boys 
came staggering—but Flossy turned 
away with a shudder. 

‘Surely, it will never come to that.”’ 
Then the scene changed, and a pleas- 
ant school-room came to view, filled to 
overflowing with epectators. On the 
stage she herself was standing, reading 
her essay. As she finished, she could 


almost hear the applause, and presently, 


‘and could faintly hear the boom of the 


‘the Alpine daw, at everything shiny, 


after the decision of the judges, the grave 
professor, with a smile, presented to her 
the prize. | 

The next picture was just like it, ex- 
cept (ah! the difference) that it was some 
one else than herself who was the victor. 

The last picture was the most beauti- 
ful of all. In a cosy sitting-room two 
brothers and a sister were gathered 
around a table, on which were books, 
papers, pictures and games. And the 
merry talk, and laughter, and music, 
penetrated even into the library, where a 
man was sitting hard at work. But oc- 
casionally he would glance up with a 
smile into the face of the dear woman by 
his side, whose face is no longer troubled. 

After that, Flossy buried her face in 
her hands again. 

“Yes, | will do it,” she said at last, 
resolutely .— Vt. Chronicle. 


Heroes Are Not All Dead. 


Joseph Dana is only an Indian, 80 
years old, and, like many others, he 
sometimes imbibee the exhilarating and 
intoxicating fluid. He stands about six 
feet unshod, is broad shouldered, full 
chested, carries his head erect, and has 
a straight spinal column. On November 
19th, at about 4 o’clock, he arrived at 
Lincoln on a ride from Lee, a distance of 
twelve miles; being thinly clad, he was 
cold, and in the act of taking his inner 
warming the cry, ‘‘A boy in the pond! 
A boy drowning! The ice is broken, and 
lots are in the water!’’ sounded on his 
ear. Like a chieftain of old of his tribe, 
at the sound of the war-hoop, he leaped 
through the door with Indian stride, 
rushed to the scene of danger, and stayed 
not his pace until he broke through the 
ice within about ten feet of where four 
small boys were struggling for life. Then, 
as a wild moose escaping the hounds 
breaks the ice with bis fore feet, 80 Da- 
na, with his fists and giant arms, smashed 
the ice between himself and the drown-. 
ing boys. He reached them; with the, 
aid of another Indian who had plunged 
into the water, three were landed. ‘The 
other, a boy of about six years, had 
risen and sunk twice, and was then be- 
neath the cold water, far from the reach 
of rope or pole. It was then that Joseph 
showed himself a hero. Plunging be- 
neath the ice, nearly chilled to death 
himself, he grasped the boy, and brought 
him to the surface in an exhausted con- 
dition. Life was not quite extinct, and 
though the sled rope he grasped had to 
be cut before it could be taken from his 
hands, through prompt and skillful efforts 
the boy still lives.— Lewiston ( Me.) Ga- 
zette. 


A Javanese Famiiy at Sza.—We had 
a large number of Japanese passengers 
who seemed to fill every nook and corner 
for’ard. A pleasant looking family, fear- 
ful of the closeness of the steerage, had 
built their soul a lordly dwelling-house 
over the hatches amidships. They had 
piled their luggage round and planted 
themselves in the middle. The walls 
were not very high, but at least they 
served to mark the limits of their domain. 
There they sat, the father blandly smiling 


ing up, and the little boy with his head 
shaved save for two locks over either ear, 
which were nicely oiled and combed. J] 
was glad to think, as I looked on this 
family scene, that we were going to have 
such fiae weather that the captain was 
making preparations for spending the 
night on the bridge. It would be a ter- 
rible thing if the vessel rolled and pitch- 
ed, breaking down the house of cards, . 
inextricably mixing up the little boy 
with the luggage and spoiling his hair. 
Worse still, if cruel seas were to come 
over and wash the decks. . 
Presently, as we came nearer the bar, 


Pacific rollers on the rugged coast, a 
tarpaulin was slung over a pole cover- 
ing in the scene of domestic felicity. 
They had a lantern, and, peeking through 
a chink, I discovered them smiling more 
vigorously than ever. Never had they 
been so comfortable on board ship, and 
they were more than ever pleased that 
this bappy thought baa occurred to them, 
and that they had not pigged in with 
their countrymen inthe bold.—Zhe 
glish Illustrated Magazine. 


PROFITING BY SAD ExperRtENcE.—Oh, 
since all experiences are so dear—since 
they cost us either our days, or 
our energies, or our illusions—ol, why 
must man every morning, in the presence 
of Nature, who profits by every dewdrop 
that stands in a flower-cup, blush with 
such a sense of impoverishment over the 
thousand vainly dried tears which he has 
already shed and caused! From springs, 
this almighty mother draws summers; | 
from winters, springs; from volcanoes, 
woods and mountains; from hell, a heav- 
en; from this a greater—and we, foolish 
children, know not how from a given 
past to prepare for ourselves a future 
which will satisfy us! We _ peck, like 


and carry the red-hot coals aside as if 
they were guld-pieces, and set houses on 
fire with them. Ah! more than one 
great and glorioas world goes down in 
the heart, and leaves nothing behind; 
and it is precisely the stream of the 
higher geniuses which flies to spray and 
fertilizes nothing, even as high as water- 
falls to break and flutter in thin mist 
over tbe earth.— fichier. 


ADVERTISING FOR GugEsts.—QOnce or 
twice each season a reception to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and 
their families is given. For these occa- 
sions cards are usually sent out. Not 
long ago this custom was disregarded, 
and in place of cards an announcement 
of the event was published in one of the 
newspapers. The witty wife of an East- 
ern member of Congress, who attended 
the reception, said, when presented to the 
host, ‘‘Mr. President, you advertised for 
me, and | am here.’’—Century. 


Sympathy oftentimes proves the 


at the fair scene around, the mother tidy- | 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Professors. 


charge. The next year of study will begin 
Tuesday, September 2. 1884. 


It is hoped that all those who propose to 
enter will be present at the opening. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departmen ts. 
soni next term will open Tuesday, July 29th, 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


BENICIA, CAL. 


FouNDED By Mrs. Mary Atkins Lyxcu IN 
1854, Next Term CoMMENCES 
JuLY 30TH, 1884. 


For catalogues and particulars address 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
rg se and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1884. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. FP. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
0S" Next Term Opens August Ist, 1884.29 


MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, July 30 1884. 


For Circulars giving particulars, address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


The Home School 


YOUNG LADIES. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 
(Organized in 1872.) 


The next year will begin on Wednesday, July 
80th, 1884. Address 


Miss L. A. Frevp, Principal. 


N THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California. 


Mary J. Buancaarp, Plaintiff, 


vs. 
James B. BLANCHARD, Defendant. 


Action brought in the Superior Court of the 
City and Covnty of San Francisco, State of 
California, and the complaint filed in said City 
and County of San Francisco, in the Office of 
the Clerk of said Superior Court. 

The people of the State of California send 
greeting to James B. Blanchard, Defendant: 

You are hereby required to appear in an action 
brought against you by the above-named Plaint- 
iff in the Superior Court of the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California, and to 
answer the Complaint filed therein, within ten 
days (exclusive of the day of service) after the 
service on you of this Summons—if served 
within this City and County; or, if served else- 
where, within thirty days, or judgment by de- 
fault will be taken against you, according to 
the prayer of said Complaint. 

The said action is brought to obtain a judg- 
ment of this Court dissolving the bonds of matri- 
mony now subsisting between Plaintiff and 
Defendant, upon the grounds of willful neglect 
and willful desertion of the Plaintiff by the 
Defendant for more than a year prior to the 
commencement of this action, as more fully 
appears and is stated in the Complaint on file 
herein, to which reference is hereby made; 
also, to recover from Defendant costs of suit. 

And you are hereby notified that if you fail 
to appear and answer the said Complaint as 
above required said Plaintiff will apply to the 
Court for the relief demanded therein. 

Given under my hand and Seal of the said 
Superior Court, at the City and County of San 
Francisco, State of California, this 13th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four, 

WILLIAM T. SESNON, 

By J. D. Rueates, Clerk, 

Deputy Clerk. 


N THE MATTER OF THE APPLICA- 
tion of Harriet Brainard to become a sole 
trader. 

Notice is hereby given that I, Harriet Brain- 
ard, wife of H.C. Brainard, resident of the 
City and County of San Francisco, being desir- 
ous of availing myself of the provisions of 
Title XII, Part III, of Code of Civil Proced- 
ure, intend to make application to the Superior 
Court of the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California, on the 30th day of July, 
1884, at the opening of Court on that day, or 
on such other day to which the hearing may be 
postponed by the Court, for a judgment and 
order of said Superior Court authorizing me to 
carry on and transact business,in my own 
name and on my own account, as sole trader. 
The nature of the business I propose to carry 
on and conduct is that of buying and selling 
goods, wares and merchandise, and keeping a 
lodging-house, in the said City and County of 
San Francisco. HARRIET BRAINARD. 
Dated this 2ist day of June, 1884. 


ACENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 


strongest logic. 


Orders promptly filled. Tnov-ly 


The usual facilities are granted without 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York: 

. Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 

—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 

Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp SBSt., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


Absolutely Non-Exnlosive 


The Best! 


SO- 


The Safest! 


MECHANICS’ FAIR— HIGHE T AWARD 
wy 
THE ADAMS & W'A@Pi LAKE 


Oil Stove! 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 


For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. NYERS & CO., 


869 MARKET SBSr., San FRANCISCO 


augl15-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market Nt, - Sal Francisco. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


I® AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE WHO 
sympathize with Christianity and morality. 


It is unsectarian in its nature, seeking enly 
operation, not wnion of the different dencesinationa, 
It is broad im its platform, being limited neithes 
by age, sex, color nor ‘‘creed.”’ 
0. A. the W. the Evangelical Allinnes, 
eW. C. T. U., the 
and the Prohibition Home Protection P : 
It has four distinctive objects in view, 


lst. To oppose infidelity in all its 


urches; 
$d. To Sp sabbath 


organizations; 

4th. To work for the suppression ef the trafile t= 
drinks and all xindred evils. 

A hearty invitation is extended to all who sym 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


shipped with promptness, 
Machinery— 
Dry house— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 


test Improv- 

strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
cago to New Orleans. VT. M. Antiseil Piano 
Cco., san Francisco, 


Invite the Public to Visit The. 


WAREROOMS. 
220 to 226 Bush St. 


New Goods 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety ang 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG C0, 


Manufacturing Company 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


Ever Shown 


on this Coast 


Beauty on this Continent. 


220 to 226 


Street 


p-aug16-tf 


The California 


FURNITURE 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.4Co.'s 


Spool, Skein, Knitting 


oS" The only silk manufactured on this 


coast. 


LADIES, 


—— SUPERIOR —— 


and Embroidery 


Strong, smoothand brilliant in color 


None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


..-FOR.... 


FAMIL 


Y USE. 


ALL SIZES. 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 


THE FINEST 


C. HERRMANN. 


FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


to Choose from. 


PRICES. 


HATS AT THE LOWEST 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sa’e Depesit Building. 
SaAN FrRaNCISCO. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID......... $200,000 00 


‘TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1883, 
$436,373 59 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 


JOHN H. WISE; 


CHAS. A. LATON, 


Sect’y. 


Pres’t. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisce 
uly13-tf 


Rubber 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


GS” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
ed Steam 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
24 and 26 Ellis Street, San 
Six cents for postage and receive 
freea box of Goodswhich will 


SEND help you to make Good Wages 


right away. Try it at once.- Address, 


| 16mch-ly & Co., Augusta, Me: 


sent prepaid oy 


free. Ad.**A ork 


ers, Box 2416 


Garden Hose. 
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Wenpnespay, JuLty 9, 1884.] 


THE PaciFIic: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Miséellany. 


Trust in God and do the Right. 


Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
Though the road be long and dreary, 
And the end be out of sight, 
Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light, 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
Shun all forms of guilty passion, 
Friends can look like angels bright; 
Heed no custom, school or fashion, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and shining light, 
Star upon our path abiding, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
—[ Buffalo Express. 
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The Littleness of Fame. 


All men seem more or less moved to 
desire to be known among their fellow- 
men, and every man of intellect and sen- 
sibility has dreamed of posthumous fame. 

After all, how little it is! 

The names of Piato and Socrates are 
heard among men, and scarcely one in a 
thousand knows whether these men lived 
a thousand years ago or three thousand, 
whether they were Greeks or Romans or 
Jews. Notene in athousand who has 
heard these names could repeat a single 
sentence that the one had written or the 
other had spoken. 

A man figures largely in public affairs. 
To me he has been much. Perhaps in 
boyhood | read a book which he wrote, 
full of thought and learning, and ever 
since I read everything he has written. 
He has seemed to me a wondrous man, 
and perhaps I have felt tiat my highest 
ambition would: have been gratified to 
have been that man’s equal. To-day he 
dies; to-morrow I open the morning pa- 
pers and find twenty-five lines devoted to 
his memory. That looks like the end of 
nature. 

A municipal politician robbed the city, 
was captured, made an escape, has been 
caught. Now about the man more 
words have been printed than are con- 
tained in the Bible, the Koran, the works 
of Plato and Cicero all together. A his- 
tory written of these times for the readers 
of a century hence may contain a score 
or two of words of him. 

Two hundred years hence there will 
probably be no need to mention him. 

Another discount to fame is made by 
examining a cyclopedia. A living man 
would have a half acolumn, perhaps 4 
whole column, in the first edition; four- 
teen years after he is reduced to ten lines, 
from the next edition he will disappear; 
as many written in the first edition are 
omitted in the second. 

Regard for one’s reputation is simply 
decent; but the desire to be known may 
become a morbidity of so fierce a nature 
that it may run into a raving madness. 
God knows all, and tells all, that needs 
to be told. The manthat does a mem- 
orable thing will have it published 
throughout the whole spiritual world, 
even if it never be gazetted on earth. 
“Let your light shine,’’ said the Master. 
Well, if you have no light there is noth- 
ing to let shine. If you have any light 
it gives just so much Juminousness and 
no more. You cannot wave your torch 
much higher than your head, nor make 
the sheen of a candle travel as far over 
the sea as the light from the great lamp 
in the light-house sent out by its many 
reflectors. 

Have light! Let it shine in the world. 
But when you have done even more 
than any other man has done in a thou- 
sands years your name may be simply a 
word on which men will hang their own 
dreams and aspirations. It will be noth- 
ing to you. Men and women are galling 
themselves for petty social distinctions of 
which there will be no remembrance a 
quarter of a century hence. 

Ilow little is human fame, and how 
great is the approval of the Lord! ‘“‘If 
any man serve me, him will my Father 
honor.” —[Dr. C. F. Deems. 


Fervent Prayers. 


Fervent literally means ‘‘boiling hot.”’ 
One who offers a fervent prayer is in a 
state of spiritual ferment, and profound- 
ly agitated. A fervent prayer is not a 
mere vocal utterance, but a_heart-cry. 
No other prayer ‘‘availcth much.” It 
may, like the celebrated supplication of 
Edward Everett, be ‘‘the most eloquent 
prayer ever offered toa Boston audi- 
ence,’’ but, lacking fervency, it is as des- 
titute of power with God as a wax flower 
is of fragrance. 
prayers are Mke callers to whom the door 
does not open, and who, on investigation, 
find that though they have pulled the 
bell-knob, and rattled its wire, they have 
not rung the bell. Multitudes thus fum- 
ble with prayer’s door-bell, and the door 
remains shut. 

But while God is indifferent to prayers 
which are “‘words, words, words,’’ he 
becomes interested the momenta real 
call for help is uttered. He is like. the 
loving mother who, while able to sleep 
through a babel of meaningless noises, 
wakens the instant her baby moans. 

Prayers resemble telegrams. The op- 
erator pays no attention to most of them. 
His instrument clicks and rattles, but he 
seems unconcerned. Suddenly his as- 
pect changes. He listens as if fasci- 
nated. The other messages were simply 
passing through his instaument, and 
were for somebody .else; but now his of- 
fice is called and a telegram for him to 
care for is being flashed over the wires. 
So most prayers are for ‘‘somebody else.”’ 

But Martin Luther’s prayers, which 
broke the spell of ages and rocked the 
Papal throne, were for God, and he lis- 


Those offering such | 


tened. Séwere those of the fiery John 


Knox, whom Mary Queen of Scots fear- 
ed more than she did any army of 10,- 
000 men. So was that of Elijah when, 
climbing to the top of Mount Carmel, he 
cast himself upon the ground, and put 
his face between his knees and prayed 
for rain. He did nor ask for the restor- 
ation of the Jews, and the conversion of 
the Gentiles, and the overthrow of idola- 
try, and the coming of Christ. He de- 
sired one thing, and desired so fervently 
that he could think of nothing else. 

_ Petitions which are loaded down with 
requests fu. everything in general, and 
nothing in particular, are lukewarm and 
meaningless. 

The bey who, as Christmas approaches, 
asks for a top, and tent, and tamborine; 
a kite, and cart, and kitten; a ball, and 
boat, and bicycle; a rocking-horse, and 
bracket-saw, and printing-press, is not 
fervent in his desire for either. But he 
who thioks knife, and talks knife, and 
dreams knife, and, whenever asked what 
he would like, invariable repries ‘‘some- 
thing to whittle with,’’ is fervent, and, 
whatever else is withheld or given, he is 
sure to find in the toe of his stocking on 
Christmas morning an answer to his pray- 
er. If our prayers are fervent they will 
be specific, and such prayers are sure to 
be heard in heaven.—[J. S. Breckin- 
ridge. 


Obscene Literature. 


Anthony Comstock has agitated and 
stirred the heart and conscience of the 
couutry to some effect. Recently the 
Legislature, of New York has passed a 
bill prohibiting the exposure of papers of 
the class of the Police Gazette in the win- 
dows and on the counters of news stands. 
It is likely that other Legislatures will 
follow the example with more stringent 
and sweeping bills. These Police papers 
are vile in every sense. They are widely 
circulated. Every barber shop, boot 
black stand and restaurant seems not to 
be complete without these records of vice 
and crime. If they are put out of sight 
in the news stands, they should be kept 
out of sight in all public places. Within 
the last few months an effort has been 
made to put a stop to indecent exposures 
which defile the streets of San Francisco. 
A number of news and stationery shops 
have been in the habit of filling their 
windows with photographs of female 
actresses in scant costumes, and copies of 
works of art, all of the nude and nasty 
class. Growing bolder and nastier, some 
of them exhibited pictures which are too 
shocking to mention. An arrest was 
made, and a jury trial was had in the 
police court last week; the defendant was 
found guilty and fined $40. We pre- 
sume that this success will be followed 
unrelentingly, until the lewd men whose 
base consciences permit them to pander 
to such an appetite will be taught a se- 
vere lesson. 

Mr. C. R. Bennett has just shown us 
a letter from Mr. Comstock under date 
of June 11th, which has the following 
congratulatory paragraph: ‘‘I congratu- 
late you on the work which you have 
accomplished in bringing certain scoun- 
drels to justice, and wish you God speed.’ 

It is to be hoped that the clergymen of 
the city will not have to do this work 
alone. It is the duty of every good man 
to take part in ridding the city of this 
evil. 


The father who devotes his life to mak- 
ing a fortune, or a famous name, or even 
to doing good to others, and at the same 
time gives but little or no personal atten- 
tion to his children, may expect, when 
his sons come to act for themselves, to 
find that his own views of honor and 
right, of justice and charity, have been 
modified by the adoption of principles 
that he himself most bitterly denounces, 
Wherever vicious practices appear in 
children there has been criminal neglect 
on the part of the parents. The rule ap- 
plies to all classes, to preachers, presi- 
dents, mechanics, merchants, farmers— 
all, from the highest to the lowest. The 
fact is that boys are grossly neglected, 
even by religious fathers—there are few 
exceptions, but this is the general rule. 
Girls grow up better than boys, not be- 
cause they are by nature made of better 
material, but because fathers are not as 
careful of their sons as mothers are of 
their daughters. The sweetest comfort 
of a man in old age, next.to the conscious 
grace of God in the heart, must come 
from the good characters of his children, 
while the greatest anguish must come 
from the wickedness of their lives. But 
to escape this sorrow and possess this 
comfort is not a thing of chance, but of 
calculation and toil. The seed sown in 
ground prepared will come up, and wuen 
up, if cultivated, will bring a rich har- 
vest. ‘‘A wise son maketh a glad father, 
but a foolish son despieeth his mother.’’ 


am 


We must not write barshly, and yet 
we would not lose our judgment in our 
charity—so called. Crime is crime and 
a culprit is a culprit, though detected 
where least suspected; and yet it is only 
true and fair to say that such a case, 
while not to beapologized for, should call 
forth our pity along with our condemna- 
tion. We honestly believe that, espe- 
cially in its incipient features, it is a 
disease to be cured, as well as a crime to 
be punished, and that the punishment 
should look quite as much to the amend- 
ment of the culprit as to the vindication 
of the law of the land. 


The destructive ravages of a licentious 
press upon the rising generation come to 
us from all points of the compass in the 
shape of accounts of disgraces and _hor- 
rors, afflicting and compromising the very 
first families of the country. The excit- 
ing and harrowing details of the dime 
novel, the thrilling adventures of Jack 
Harkaway, or some other such a ques- 
tionable hero, are mentioned, now and 
then, as unhinging the mind of some 
ingenuous youth and of making him, for 
the nonce; a self-imagined bandit and 
outlaw. 


Admiral Farragut. 


The summer after the civil war was 
over, Admiral Farragut was spending the 
season with his family at Long Branch, 
in New Jersey. Sitting one morning on the 
portico of the hotel where he was staying, 
he was asked by a triend how it was that 
he had been so succeseful in life. 

‘Tt was all owing,’’ he replied, ‘to a 
resolution I formed when I was ten years 
of age. My father had been sent down 
to New Orleans, with the little navy we 
then had, to look after matters connected 
wit the supposed treason of Aaron Burr. 
I went with him as his cabin-boy. I had 
some qualities than I was then silly enough 
to think were making a man of me. I 
could swear like an old salt, drink as 
stiff a glass of grog as if I had doubled 
Cape Horn, and could smoke like a loco- 
motive. I was great at cards and fond of 
gambling in almost every shape. My fa- 
ther, who had long watched my course of 
conduct, at the close of dinner one day 
turned everybody out of the cabin, locked 
the door, and then said to me. 

***David, what do you mean to be? 

** «TJ mean to follow the sea, as you have 
done.’ 

** *Follow the sea! Yes; and be a poor, 
miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
kicked and cuffed about the world, and die 
at last in some fever hospital, very likely 
in a strange and foreign clime.’ 

‘© «No,’ I said; ‘I’ll tread the quarter- 
deck, and command a vessel, as you do.’ 

** *No, David; no boy ever tred the 
quarter-deck who had such principles as 
you have, and such habits as you have 
formed and are forming. You’)! have to 
change your whole course of life if you 
ever expect to become a man.’ 

‘Saying this, my father left me and 
went on deck. Il was stunned by the re- 
buke and overwhelmed with mortification. 
‘A poor, miserable, drunken sailor before 
the mast, kicked and cuffed about the 
world, and to die at last in some fever 
hospital! That is my fate, is it? No! 
I’ll change my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another oath, I 
will never drink another drop of intoxi- 
cating liquor, I will never gamble again.’ 
And, as God is my witness and help, I 
have kept those three vows to this hour. 
This decision led me to reflection, and 
shortly after 1 became a Christian, and 
that settled my temporal, as, blessed be 
God, it has also settled my eternal des- 
tiny.”’ 

What a lesson to every one! How 
strikingly does it show the connection be- 
tween early habits and subsequent char- 
acter; and that to cease to do evil is the 
first step toward doing well; and that 
thoughtfulness may not only lead one to 
forsake evil courses and habits, but may 
be the means, as blessed by God, of 
leading to a faithful, Christian life. How 
many a young man who, by false 
views ot what is manly, and by allowing 
himself to engage in evil indulgences, is 
now making shipwreck of character, and 
of all that is honorable and successful in 
life, if he would stop and think of the 
tendency of his course, might be saved to 
himself and to his friends and to his 
country, as Farragut was, and, like him, 


.might become the exemplary and faithful 


Christian, an honor to himself and a bless- 
ing to others. 

‘* He that is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also in much.” ‘‘ He 
that despiseth small things shall fall by 
little and little.” ‘* He that is wise, is 
wise for himself; he that scorneth, he him- 
self shall bear it ”—shall bear it alone, 
and bear it forever.— American Messen- 
ger. 


The Believer’s Victory 


A good Scotch brother, who well knew 
the wiles and the depth of Satan, was 
showing, in his sermon, how the adversary 
sometimes tries to break the hold of the 
will upon Christ by a long, persistent 
pressure of temptation upon it. It was 
as if he had set a seige about the soul to 
starve it into surrender. He told the 
following story in illustration: An old 
Scotch baron was attacked by his enemy, 
who encamped before his gates and would 
allow no provisions to enter them. He 
continued the siege long enough to have 
exhausted the supplies within. But there 
were no signs of capitulation. Weeks and 
months passed away, and yet no surren- 
der. After a long time, the besieger was 
surprised one morning to see a long line of 
fish, fresh from the sea, hung over the wall; 
as much as to say, ‘‘We can feed you; 
and surely you cannot starve us out, 80 
long as there are fish in the sea, for we 
have an underground connection with it, 
and the supply is exbhaustless!’’ ‘‘So,”’ 
said the preacher, “Satan may besiege our 
gates, but he can never compel us to sur- 
render; for our food comes, not through the 
gates, but from above, and through chan- 
nels invisible to the eye; and the living 
Bread of Life, which is inexhaustible, is 
within the gates. No matter how long the 
siege, we need not fear.’’—Selected. 


The Growing Power of the Republic 
of Chile. 


After the perfection of its national in- 
dependence, the Chilean Government 
soon passed into the permanent control of 
civilians, ‘‘while the other governments 
of the West Coast remained prizes for 
military chieftains.” Its present consti- 
tution was framed in 1833, and though 
it is only half a century old, ‘‘it is the 
oldest written national constitution in 
force in all the world except our own, un- 
less the Magna Charta of England be in- 
cluded in the category.’’ The political 
history of Chile during the fifty years of 
its life has been that of a_ well-ordered 
commonwealth, but one of a most unusu- 
al and interesting sort. 
has never been forcibly overthrown, and 
only one serious attempt at revolution 
has been made. Chile is in name and in 
an important sense a republic, and yet 
its government is an oligarchy. Suffrage 
is restricted to those male citizens who 
are registered, who are twenty-five years 
old if unmarried, and twenty-one if mar- 
ried, and who can read and write; and 


Its government 


there is also a stringent property qualifi- 
cation. The consequence is that the 
privilege of voting is confined to an aris- 
tocracy; in 1876, the total number of 
ballots thrown for President was only 
46,114 in a population of about two and 
a quarter millions. The President of 
Chile has immense powers of nomination 
and appointment, and when he is a man 
of vigorous will he tyrannically sways 
public policy, and can almost always dic- 
tate the mame of his successor. The 
Government has thus. become syaraurn 
vested in a comparatively sma 

of leading Chilean families, There is no 
such thing as “‘public opinion’’ in the 
sense in which we use the phrase, and 
the newspapers, though ably conducted, 
do not attempt, as they do not desire, 


|. to change the existing order of things. 
**History,’’ says Mr. Browne, ‘‘does not 


furnish an example of a more powerful 
political ‘machine’ under the title of - re- 
public, nor, I am bound to say, one 
which has been more ably directed so far 
as concerns the aggrandizement of the 
country, or more honestly ‘administered 
so far as concerns pecuniary corruption.”’ 
The population of Chile doubled between 
1843 and 1875; the quantity of land 
brought under tillage was quadrupled; 
copper mines were discovered, and so 
worked that Chile became the chief cop- 
per-producing country in the world; 
some of the silver mines rivaled the Com- 
stock lode; more than one thousand miles 
of railroad were built; a foreign export 
trade of $31,695,039 was reported in 
1878; and two powerful _iron-clads, 
which were destined to play a most im- 
portant part in Chilean affairs, were built 
in England. Meanwhile, the constitution 
was Officially interpreted so as to guaran- 
tee religious toleration, and the political 
power of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
diminished. Almost everything good, 
except home manufactures and popular 
education, flourished. The development 
of the nation in these years was on a 
wonderful scale for a South American 
State, and the contrast between Chile 
and Peru was peculiarly striking. UCom- 
parative purity and strength of race, born 
out of hardship and producing political 
stability and honesty and personal cour- 
age, seemed to be the prime factors in the 
Chilean distinction. And yet the two 
peoples were the descendants of the same 
European race and of kindred Indian 
races, Doubtless the difference in cli- 
mate was entirely favorable to Chile. 
Apropos, one recalls Mr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s rule for determining in ad- 
vance the length of a South American 


outbreak; ‘*‘Multiply the age of the Pres- 


ident by the number of statute miles from 
the equator; divide by the number of 
pages in the given constitution; the result 
will be the length of the outbreak in 
days. This formula includes an allow- 
ance for the heat of the climate, the zeal 
ofthe leader and the verbosity of the 
theorists.” —July Atlantic. 


Brevities. 


Our treatment of others should give us 
more concern than their treatment of us, 

You may bewilder the intellect, but the 
impulses of the beart are never uncertain 
—never at a loss. : 


Since the war the colored Baptists 
have grow from vothing to over 600 
churches in Texas alone. 


The American Tract Society issued in 
the past year 279,250 volumes. The 
receipts were $257,470, and disburse- 
ments $254,082. 


We are apt to talk about our friends, 
to praise their good qualities, to interest 
others in them, but how seldom do we 
talk about our best Friend, the one who 
has done so much for us. 

The two best paid organists in this 
country are believed to be those of Trin- 
ity and Grace Protestant Episcopal 
churches of New York, the former’s sal- 


ary being $3,500 and the latter’s $2,500. 


By a decided vote the Northern Gen- 
eral Conference at Philadelphia discoun- 


-tenanced negotiations between charges, 


pastors and bishops for pastors before 
the regular sessions of the Annual Con- 
ference. These negotiations, in certain 
sections, were fast changing the episco- 
pacy into an intelligence office, where 
the hirer and the hired could carry on 
their bargains. 


Purity or Sra-Arr.—While the at- 
mosphere of populous cities is crowded 
with microscopic organisms, it has been 
supposed that the air over the open sea 
is remarkably tree from them, and two 
French investigators—Messrs. Moreau 
and Plantymansion—bave just proven by 
direct observation while crossing the At- 
lantic that such is really the case. Over 
the open sea at a distance from their 
vessel the air was found to contain very 
little solid matter of any kind, although 
immediately about the ship the atmos- 
phere swarmed with microbes. The 
germ-destroying influence which the sea 
appears to exert is regarded as a re-as- 
suring matter, as it probably prevents 
the conveying of epidemics by winds 
across the ocean to distant countries. 


- 
—_— 


The island of Cos, in the Mediterra- 
nean, contains a gigantic piane tree, in 
whose shade Hippocrates, the Father of 
Medicine, is said by tradition to have 
been consulted by his patients. The 
branches over-spread nearly the whole of 
the market-place of the town of Cos, and 
are supported by marble pillars. Photo- 
graphs of this ancient tree were recently 
exhibited to the Berlin Medical Society 
by Prof. Virchow. 


_ National Washing Powder. 
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And Tinners' Sto ck 


by 


FOR SALE BY 


Pycelsior 


ST.LOUIS,MO 


Sold by W. P. COLEMAN & CO. 


214 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Treatment For 


A s of 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answ . Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 
REV. T. P, CHILDS, Troy, 


nd Disease the 


IT LEADS ALL. 


No other blood-purifying medicine is made, 
or has ever been prepared, which so com- 
| ages meets the wants physicians and 

@ general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific progate- 
tion for all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 
ing taint of Scrofula about a, 
CR FULA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
lodge it and expel it from your system. 
For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, 
FE AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the 
ATARRH true remedy. It has cured 
numberless cases. It will stop the nauseous 
catarrhal discharges, and remove the sicken- 
ing odor of the breath, which are indications 
of scrofulous origin. 


“ Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 


ULCEROUS ‘‘At the age of two years one of 


RES my children was terribly afflicted 
with ulcerous running sores on its 
face and neck. At the same time its eyes 
were swollen, much inflamed, and very sore. 
f Physicians told us that a pow- 
ORE YES erful alterative medicine must 
be employed. They united in recommending 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. A few doses pro- 
duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 
» an adherence to your directions, was contin- 
ued to a complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence 
of any scrofulous tendencies; and no treat- 
ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual results. 
Yours truly, B. F. JOHNSON.” 


PREPARED BY. 


Dr.J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


Takes no other 
agrees 

him perfectly,” 
writes a mo 

er. Hundreds of 
| similar testimo- 
nials, as well as those from reputaite physicians 
throughout the whole U.S., testify to the worth of 
HORL. CK’S FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
Requires no gooking. Best food in health or sick- 
ness. 40 and 75 cts. ay i Book sent free. 

HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price in stamps.~“@& 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tas Pacrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service: 
are offered gratitously, 3ll letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


W. J. DINGEE Grant I. TaGGarT 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Tagtarct) 


Real Estate Agents 


AnD GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
8ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Montgomery street. 


San Francisco 
CORDAGE FACTORY 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
. Hay Rope, 


Whale Line, Etc. 
Tupss & Co, 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 
te” Factory at THE Porreno. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Union Savings Bank, 


Corner Broapway AND NintH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) 331,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS ; 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - President 
H. A. PALMER, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 

double the amount loaned - b8 
Notes, Personal securities - ~- 0,685 00 
Bonds - . - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate * - - - = 63,828 89 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar flonths, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 


mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTre Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


Galifornia Bible Society: 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 Market St., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this Coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on all 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants and Bibles for 
Mission Sunday-schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 

and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society. 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


THE! INA 1000! 


Beautiful Song and Chorus by T. P. Westendorf. 
Author of *‘1’ll take you home again Kathleen.’’ 


EXQUISITE WORDS AND MUSIC. 


** To love and be loved is the greatest pleasure 
of our existence.’’—Sydne ‘Smith 
Sent by mail to any address postpaid, on receipt 
of thirty cents, 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


THE IDEAL PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 

ressive teachers it has been the standard 

rom the start. NOW it is acknowledged, 
both in America and Europe, as the BEST 
and MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD 
IN EXISTENCE 


The Elements are in Character! ! 

The Exercises are PROGRESSIVE in Statements! 

The pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 
Price by mail, post-paid $3.00. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


p ATENT Hand-Book FREE. 
R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. G, 


Hartford, Ct.. 


for a copy of THE 


How to rear 
and 
poultry. 


and it will tell you. 


W anted for our new book BURIED 
A G E N TS CITIES RECOVERED. Buried 
Nations exhumed; obliterated history 


. rewritten. The doings of Patriarchs, 
Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest re- 
searches. Testimony from Pyramids, Temples and Ruins, 
Plain to a child ; absorbing to all. Richly Illustrated. New 
maps. Low price. Sells grandly. Subscribers delighted. 
WM.GARRETSON & CO. ,629 Washington St.,San Francisco,Cal 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


CITY 


The register ai the Central Police 
Station in this city shows that during the 
month of June there were recorded 2,032 
arrests. Of this number 871 were for 
drunkenness. 

Health Officer Dr. Meares reports that 
there were 5,001 deaths in this city dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
being an excess of 12 over the previous 

ear. The males numbered 3,115, 
females, 1,886; white persons, 4,464; 
Ohinese, 503; Africans, 34. 

The real estate assessment roll in- 
this city for this year foots up $164,- 
024,687. Of this amount $116,338,- 
087 is the assessment against land 
and $47,686,600 against improvements. 
The total assessment last year was 


-$158,723,269, which shows an increase 


for this year of $5,301,418. 
COAST. 


Wild raspberries are abundant at Mc- 
Minnville, Or., and selling at forty-five 
cents a gallon. 

The Wool Warehouse Company at 
‘he Dalles, Or., has already graded and 
baled 300,000 pounds of wool, and have 
as much more on hand to be baled. 


Real estate transfers in Los Angeles 
for the first five months of 1884 exceed- 
ed those of the same period in 1883 by 
180 in number and $600,000 in cash. 


Most of the hop growers of Linn coun- 
ty, Or., have already hired their pickers. 
The Siletz and Warm Spring Indians will 
do nearly all of it. The yield this year 
will be good. | 

Vicroria, B. C., June 30th.—A 
frightful explosion took place in the South 
Wellington coal mine this morning. 
About fifty men and boys were in the 
mine at the time, anfl out of these 
twenty-three met an untimely death. 

Walla Walla Union: ‘*The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs refuses to confirm 
the agreement made between the North- 
ern Pacific and the Yakima Indians, a 
refusal which will probably cause a 
change in the location of the road to the 
injury of Yakima City. 

EASTERN. 

The decrease of the public debt for 
June is about $9,000,000; reduction for 
the fiscal year ending to-day, $101,000,- 
000; reduction the last fiscal year, $137,- 
023,253. 

The last Legislature of New York 
passed a law declaring the smashing of 


trunks, valises or packages by railroad 


baggagemen a misdemeanor, punishable 
with a fine of $50 for each offence, and 
making the railroad company responsible 
for the damage done to the property. 
[An excellent example for California and 
all the States and every part of the 
country. We have suffered this wrong 


too long. | 


— 


A Re-union. 


We gladly give place to the following 
notice and earnestly wish it was our lot 
to be at this re-union, and meet the worthy 
president and delegates of the Christian 


Commission, in whose ranks we served 


nearly two years of that sad civil war: 
‘‘At the Re-union of 1883, which was most 
successful, a cordial invitation was tender- 
ed to hold a second meeting at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. This kind offer was unani- 
mously accepted, and I hereby invite all 
delegates of the Christian Commission, the 
Sanitary Commission, and Army and 
Navy Chaplains (Federal and Confeder- 
ate), to assemble in friendly union at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, August 1, 2 and 3, 
1884. 

In issuing this announcement I again 
embrace the opportunity of extending 
fraternal greetings to all who were associ- 
ated with us in aiding suffering human- 
ity on the battle-field, inthe camp and in 
the hospitals. 

The reunions have hitherto been thrill- 
ingly interesting. Delegates and chap- 
lains graphically portrayed incidents con- 
nected with their services in the army, 
and the large audiences were deeply 
moved. 

Though the scenes and sounds of war 
have long since passed away, and we are 
no more called to visit fields of carnage, 
or toil in the hospitals, yet we who were 
banded together in heaven-blest efforts 
during those most eventful years, feel im- 
pelled to meet annually and greet each 
other in the Lord. 

Though our numbers have been sadly 
depleted by death, and are every year di- 
minishing, Jet us have a large representa- 
tion at our fifth re-union, making it even 
more delightful than the last. 

H. Srvart. 

President U. 8. Christian Commission, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Last Sunday an unusually large audi- 
ence for July assembled to take part in a 

pel. service and Bible-reading, con- 
by E.G. Northup of Oakland, 
who is well known as a gospel singer on 
our Coast. There was a large choir, led 
by Mr. Northup, and the service, from 
beginning to end, was interesting and 
profitable. Mr. Northup is naturally 
well qualified to take charge of such 
meetings, and, being thoroughly in ear- 
nest, will by them do much good. We 
are pleased to note the improved attend- 
ance and interest in the noon meetings. 
Even on our national holiday a goodly 
number assembled to praise and pray. 
The meeting for young men on Sunday 
last was deeply interesting, from the 
number of young men who took part in 
it. 


— 


The school-teachers in Vermont are 
prohibited by law from using tobacco. 


Sunday-school Lesson for July 20th. 
If Sam. vii: 1-16. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH DAVID. 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Golden Teat.—*Thy throne shall be 
established forever.’’ (II Sam. vii: 16.) 

It is very common for a great increase 
in temporal prosperity to be followed by a 
regressive piety. But it was not so with 
David. The higher he was exalted in 
wealth, honor and power, the greater 
prominence he gave to religion. No 
sooner had he established his throne in 
Jerusalem, and driven out the last rem- 
nant of the heathen, than he went out to 
bring up the Ark of God into the city. 
Almost as soon as his private dwelling 
was built, he began to take steps to erect 
a temple to the Lord. In the very infancy 
and poverty of his reign, he inaugurated 
large expenditures for public worship. 
David did not live to see the temple built, 
but he laid plans, awakened public inter- 
est, and raised funds so that his son easi- 
ly carried the work forward to completion. 

1. **When the king sat in his house’’— 
The line of thought which one cherishes 
in the quietness and leisure of his home is 
one of the aurest indexes of his real char- 
acter. Divested from business and profes- 
sional cares, the mind reverts to the ob- 
jects which lie nearest to the heart. 

2. **The king said unto Nathan the 
showed his regard for 

od in conferring with a divinely appoint- 
ed teacher about the highest interests of 
religion. Here is the first mention of 
Nathan, who was so conspicuous in the 
reigns of both David and Solomon. Of 
his personal history nothing has been re- 
corded. He wisely counselled the king 
about the Lord’s house, and faithfully 
reproved him for his great sin in the case 
of Uriah (Chapter 12). ‘‘A house of 
cedar—within curtains’”—It seemed ir- 
reverent for the king to dwell in an 
elegant palace, while the representative 
of God had no better shelter than a 
cloth tent. 

3. ‘*Go, do all that is in thine heart.’’ 
The impulse of David to build a temple 
to the Lord received the approval of the 
prophet before he had been instructed 
from above. 

4. That night the word of the Lord 
came anto Nathan.” A divine commis- 
sion was sent to David. What the Spir- 
it brought to the mind of the king in a 
general impression, he uttered to the 
prophet in a specific revelation and posi- 
tive commands. 

(5) "Thus saith the Lord, Shalt thou 
build me an house?” God identifies him- 
self with the Ark of the covenant, and 
his sanctuary. 

(6) ‘*I have not dwelt in any house.’’ 
He speaks of the Ark as himseif, be- 
cause it was the instrument through 
which he communicated with men. ‘‘In 
a tent and in a tabernacle’’—A tent 
of cloth or skins of animals. The 
tabernacle was & portable framework of 
wood, 

(7) While Israel was traveling in the 
wildernese, or driving out the enemies 
from the land of promise, and their abode 
was all the time changing; not a word was 
said about a permanent house of worship. 

(8, 9) It was the Lord who raised Da- 
vid from an humble shepherd to an hon- 
orable throne, and gave him victory over 
all his enemies. All worthy and eminent 
success in life must come from the Lord. 
Tt is said of some men that they achieve 
wonders by the force of surrounding cir- 
cumstances. We do better to attribute 
a'l good to the direct agency of God. 

(10, 11) ‘‘I will appoint a place for my 
people—will plant them.’’ Already Is- 
rael was permanently located, and all their 
enemies were subdued. Strangers and 
pilgrims are not fitted to establish perma- 
nent institutions. ‘‘He will make thee 
an house,’’—a royal house—i. e., his pos- 
teriiy would inherit the throne he had 


‘established. 


(12) ‘I will set wp thy seed af- 
ter thee.’’ This explains verse 11. 

(18) “He (Solomon) shall build an 
house in my name.’’ It was the ambi- 
tion and earnest desire of David to build 
a temple to the Lord, but his plan re- 
ceived a divine veto. Because he had 
been a man of war, and had shed human 
blood, he was diequalified for so sacred a 
work. (I Chron. xxii:8. xxviii:3.) 
David is not blamed for the wars he 
waged, nor for slaying the enemies of 
Israel, for God made this a part of his 
duty, but an administration of war and 
conquest to establish the nation was not 
in full harmony with temple building. 
Pre-eminence in one sphere may dis- 
qualify a person for success in any other. 
One of the most eminent warriors of our 
day made one of the very poorest civil 
rulers. When God notified David that 
the temple could not be built in his day, 
that did not hinder him from doing all in 
his power toward the edifice his son 
would raise and finish after he was dead. 
David made immense and costly prepa- 
rations by gathering and storing the 
materials, and collecting silver and gold. 
When the plans and specifications are all 
drawn by an architect, and the materials 
are all on the ground, and the money is 
on deposit, the most difficult part of erect- 
ing a great building is done. Preparatory 
work, like laying mud-sills out of sight, 
is apt to be undervalued. The credit in 
erecting a house of praise is not due so 
much tv the hands which place the bricks 
or frame the timbers as to the great mind 
and heart which inspired the people to 
undertake the work. When Mr. Moody 


first went to Chicago he _ rented 
three pews in a church, and then 
went out on the streets Sunday 


mornings and gathered non-church-goers 

enough to fill them. This was the most | 
difficult part of evangelizing the irreligi- 

ous masses. Greater earnestness, effort 

and skill, are required to lead the godless 

hordes into the sanctuary than to press | 
saving truth to the ear and the heart. 

(14) ‘‘If he committed iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men.’’ All 
men are prone to sin. The Lord shows 
his love in chastening his friends who go | 


astray. (Heb. xii: 5-10.) 


(15) ‘*But my mercy. shall not depart. 
from him.” God often keeps his people 
from ruin by the lasb. Many trials are 
blessings in disguise to hedge up the way 
to ruin. 

(16) ‘*Thy throne shall be established 
forever.’’ This promise evidently in- 
cluded not only the rule of David's pos- 
terity, but also the dominion of Christ, 
who is go often mentioned as the seed of 
David, and of whose kingdom there 
should be no end. The Messiah was 
born in the birth-place of David and was 
called the son of David; and it was said, 
“The Lord shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David.” The Scripture 
passed from the hand of Judah to the 
hand of. Christ. ‘‘The empire of 
Christ was the sequel and consumma- 
tion of that 
in the son of Jesus. The angel 
at his nativity announced him as, 
‘*He who should be great, and should sit 
upon the throne of his father David, and 
of whose kingdom there should be no 
end.” (Robert Hall.) The promised 
perpetuity of David’s kingdom was com- 
pleted in the spiritual reign of Christ. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. Our most earnest desires and sacred 
plans do not always meet with God’s ap- 
proval, and secure his aid. 

2. One of the best of modern sermons 
bears the title, ‘Every man’s life a plan 
of God.’’ Both our happiness and use- 
fulness will be increased by adapting our- 
selves to God’s will. 

3. God preserved greater honor for 
David than the building of the temple. 
That magnificent structure was long ago 
leveled with the dust. Not one stone 
was left upon another, but the psalms of 
David, as an imperishable monument, 
will bind up broken hearts and inspire 
jey so long as humanity lasts. : 

_ 4, When God witholds the requests of 
his children he bestows better things, 
He denies a stone and gives us bread. 


Earnestness. 


Paul said that he had an earnest ex- 
pectation and hope that Christ should be 
magnified in him, and his life showed that 
what he thus wrote wastrue. In this he 
set us an example. But why was he 
earnest? Why should we, as Christians, 
be earnest? 

(1) Because of the greatness of the 
subject. Naturally, a person is much 
more earnest about five hundred dollars 
than about five. The greatness of the 
subject makes the difference; and the 
greatness of the gospel subjects is enough 
to make any Christian earnest. The at- 
tributes of God, as his omnipotence, om- 
niscience omnipresence, eternity, holiness, 
wisdom and the like, sin, the soul, heav- 
en, hell, Christ, the Holy Spirit, faith, 
repentance, justification, adoption, sancti- 
fication and the like are very great sub- 
jects, and, allcombined, make a tremen- 
cous theme; wherefore, the Christian 
should be tremendously in earnest. 

(2) The natural heart is enmity against 
God, and if we expect to conquer it, no 
way is open but what must have earnest- 
ness in it. Pride, selfishness, covetous- 
ness, anger, disobedience, love of money, 
honor and pleasure, unbetief, worldliness, 
self-righteousness and the like, so envel- 
op-the heart and even form a part of it, 
that nothing but earnestness on the part 
of the one who would conquer it will 
break the shell—break it to pieces. 

(3) But, in addition, Satan is terribly 
in earnest, and he is a partner with the 
natural heart. ‘‘Where the Lord builds 
a church, the devil builds a chapel near 
by,’’ is a proverb that has been born out 
of facts. And the devil is powerful, ex- 
perienced with nearly six thousand years 
of effort in this world, tempting man, earn- 
est, busy, counseled, and assisted by le- 
gions. Whosoever gains the advantage 
of him must be earnest. 

(4) The times demand it. ‘‘Life is 
real, life is earnest.’’ In trade, politics, 
science, literature, labor, everywhere, 
men are in earnest. If it is wise so to be 
in these temporal affairs, and people do 
not deubt it, it is immensely more so in 
spiritual affairs, which are of infinitely 
more importance. 

(5) Experience proves that earnestness 
is necessary to success in spiritual affairs 
Paul, John Knox, Whitfield, Howard, 
Moody and others have been earnest 
men, and they: have been successful; 
and Christ said, ‘‘The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” 

We are to “do with our might what 
our bands find to do,’’ as far as our work 
is concerned; while in prayer, we are to 
remember that ‘‘Elijah prayed earnestly” 
and ‘‘Jacob wrestled”; in speaking, we 
are ‘‘earnestly to contend for the faith,’’ 
and in regard to our growth in grace, we 
are ‘‘to covet earnestly the best gifts.’’ 


Wife and I went out to the Park on 
the Fourth. The day was beautiful and 
the ride, in a handsome cable-car, the 
best of its kind. We enjoyed a pleasant 
walk through the Park. When tired, we 
took a seat on one of the benches near 
the music stand, where a fine band dis- 
coursed sweet music. But how our en- 
joyment was lessened by ungentlemanly 
smoking! Smoking is bad, anyway, but 
a@ man may be a gentleman, and smoke. 
For instance, taking our seat in a first- 
class car in Florence, Italy, ten years 
ago, an Italian followed and took a seat 
near; he was smoking a fine cigar, but 
at once, by an expressive gesture, in- 
quired if it was disagreeable. I would 
have borne it, had it been disagreeable, 
because of his gentlemanly conduct. 
But man after man sat down by my wife 
in the Park, and, without a word of apol- 
ogy, or ‘‘by your permission,’’ went on 
blowing the smoke of their vile cigars in 
our faces. Oh, what a miserable habit, 
and how it prevails among men and boys 
in our city! K. 


Died. 


Copp1nc.—At Petaluma, June 29th, G. R. 
Codding, a native of New York, aged 58 


years and 14 days. 


which had originated | 
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Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of THe Paoctric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

THe PacrFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for Tue PaciFric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American agriculturist....... .... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 

4.00 656.50 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 6.00 
The Centuary Magazine..:........ 4.00 6.00 
. 3.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ....... 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 


SUMMING UP THE RESULTS OF A 
YEAR’S TREATMENT. 


A lady patient in Lockport, N. Y., thus 
sums up the result of a year’s Compound 
Oxygen Treatment: 

‘It is now ayear since I commenced using 
the Oxygen, and I can readily sum up the 
good results of the Treatment. It is hardly 
too much to say that I am infinitely bet- 
ter. I am stronger in every way and rarely 
suffer now from the utter exhaustion which 
was my usual condition before. I cannot 
remember the time when I have been so 
free from headache as during the -past 
year. My physician rejoices in my im- 
provement, and assures me that I am going 
to get well.’’ 

Our ‘‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen,’’ 
containing a history of the discovery and 
mode of action of this remarkable curative 
agent, and a large record of surprising cures 
in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range of 
chronic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. Starkey & PAten, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen 
Home Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 
606 Montgomery street, San Francisco, will 
be filled on the same terms as if sent di- 
rectly to us in Philadelphia. 


Ayer’s Pills possess the positive virtues of 
some of the best known medicinal plants, 
prepared and combined with scientific skill— 
rejecting the crude and drastic portions, and 
retaining only the active principle—the part 
which cures and does not harm. If you are 
sick, try them. 


We have no hesitation in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement in 
this paper of stained glass, wall papers, 
window shades, etc., by the well-known 
house Geo. W. Clarke & Co., 645 Market 
street, San Francisco. We recommend this 
house to our friends who want goods in this 
line. 


Don’t forget, when making ou: your out- 
fit for vacation, that our friend Samuel Irv- 
ing is at 219 Montgomery street with a 
complete stock of gents’ furnishing goods; 
rates reasonable. , 


Rooms.—-Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms inthe best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
or send to THE Pactric. 


THE KING & MORSE CANNING COM- 
PANY 


Offers the choicest Fruits, Jams, Jellies and 
Suuces, especially prepared for family use, 
in order to save the housekeeper the trouble, 
expense an inconvenience of ‘‘putting up”’ 
the same class of goods at home. All cans 
or glasses found bearing the label of this 
company will be found equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those packed by the most careful 
housewife, and can be relied or every time. 


‘‘Where shall J buy a good hat?” ‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.10%% per oz., 1000 fine; silver 

925 fine. 50 13-16 per oz. 
COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 
to 5.30; medium grades, $3.50 to 4.50; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.00 to 4.25, 

HEAT—$1.37%% to 1.47% per ctl. 

Bar_tEy—Feed, 771% to 85c 

Oats---No. 1, $1.50 to 1.60. 

Freep—Bran, $15.50 @ 16.50; ground- 
barley, $20 to 22; middlings, $18 to $20; 
oil-cake, $30.00 per ton. 

Potators—50c to $1.00 per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $9.00 to 10.00 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
California Oranges $2.00 to 2.50 per box; 
strawberries, $6.00 to 7.00 per chest; 
currants, $1.50 to 2.00 per chest; Ap- 
ples, 50c to $1.50 per box; MRasp- 
berries, $5.00 to 7.00 per chest; Peaches, 
40c to 60c per box; Blackberries, $9 to 11.00 
per chest. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60c per  ctl.; 
Green Peas, 144@2c per Tomatoes, 50¢ to 
per box; Uauliflower, 50c to 75¢ @ doz; 
Turnips, 50c to 65c per ctl; Green Corn, 
8 to 10c per doz. 

Hay—37.00 to 16.00 for all grades. Straw, 
45 to 55c per bale. 

Butrrer—Choice, Cal. 21 to 22c. 

CuEEse—Cal. 9 to llc choice. 

Ecas-—28 to 33c per doz for Cal. 

Honrx—Strained. 6c to 7c for white. 

Brer—8 to 8c first quality; 6 to 6%e 
for third. 

Mvurron—Wethers, — to 5c; Ewes, 4% "to 
4u%c. 

Lams—6¥, to 

Porx—Live hogs, 6 to 6%4c¢ for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 8c to 8%. 

Woort—10¢e to 21c 

Hrpgs anp Sxrns—Sheep skins, 10 to 20c 
fur shearlings; 30c to 50c for short; 60¢ to 
for medium; 90c to $1.00 for long wool 


skins. 


BAKER 


Hardware and Agri 


cultural Implements. 


MANUFACTORY, 
BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE:—88 WALL STREET, NEW YOrK 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
JUNCTION MARKET, PINE AND Davis STREETS. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND 


SACRAMENTO: 
Nos. 9-15 J STREET. 


PRICE-LIST APPLY TO 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


San Francisco, Ca] 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


_ | WORLD ATLAS. | 


ip Sahara on~ 
Great | Desert 
2 fC 


WOINTYd 


THE PACIFIC’S 


the times. 


well executed. 
large for desk or table. 


so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the 
render it procurable at low rates.” 


Address letters of inquiry to 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


‘‘We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 
and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 
and gives a fair imprersion of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive. and 
Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that stil! 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wall-maps 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 
It is manageable in size, and not too 


size and structure of the atlas are such as to 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


No. 8 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


SAMUEL IRVINC 


Desires to inform his patrons*that he has re- 
sumed business and formed a co-partnership 


with 
H. HESS, 
at the old stand, 
219 Montgomery Street, 


a complete stock of 


CENTS’ FURNISHING COODS 


Of the Best and Newest Styles, at the Lowest 
Market Prices. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Kinps or PHoroGRAPHIC WorRK EXECUTED 
IN THE BEsT STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs., 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


NOW READY! 
L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs. Singing Classes and Musical 
Conventions 


Full church Music Book size. Price $100 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Elements, 
Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, two, 
or more parts, Glees, &c. A gocd variety. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has75 pages of the best 
Metrical Tunes. 

CHOR4SL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the finest 
Anthems, Motets Sentences, &c., for choir 


use. 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscel- 
laneous matter, including good material for 
Concert Singing, and for training the voice. 


On the whole, Coonan Worsutr is a book for 
the times; appearing a3 Chorus, Choir and 
Choral ringing is again coming in favor, and 
creating a demand for just what this book sup- 
plies—in the best way. 

Send $1 for Specimen Copy. 
SONG WORSHIP (just out) is a Sunday 


School Song Book of the greatest promise, by 
Emerson and Sherwin. 


specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0.. 


OSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SMITH’S 


Send 25 cents for one 


DR. 
C 
PAIN KILLERE 


em Healing Remedy iN 
IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 
P.0.Box 2271 S5.F.Cat. L 


“en 


Burnham’s Abietene. 


Our attention has been called to the remarkable 
curative powers of Burnham's Abietene. It is nota 
compound, but a pure distillation from a peculiar 
kind of Fir Balsam. It is one of Nature’s remedies. 
Used both internally and externally. As a specific 
for Croup it stands without a rival, and does away 
with the nanseating effects of hive syrup and emet- 
ics. Cures colds, coughs, sore throat. rheumatism, 
neuralgia- kidney troubles, etc. Used as a Liniment 
for bruises, burns, stiff joints, sprains, poison oak, 
etc ,it has no superior. For sale by d uggists and 
dealers generally. For circulars and testimonials of 
its merits address WM. M. HICKMAN, Druggist, 
Stockton. Cal. 


Absolutely cured 
Truss, 


Dr, J. Simms of New 
and hundreds of others. New pone? 
full information, 


maqnenic 
CRAZY-PATCHWORK. 


Send to the STANDARD SILK WORKS, 23 
Park Row, New York, for a dollar e of 
beautiful Silks for Patchwork. EMBROIDERY 


SPECIAL NOTICE! | 


Under Russ House, where there is to be found | 


Pioneer Piano House 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


| ESTABLISHED 1852. 


| eeeeSOLE AGENTS FOR.... 


Henry F. Miller's Celebrated Piauvs 


OF BOSTON. 
Hemme & Long’s 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller's Pianos, Taylor 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor. O'Farrell, $F. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 
0S~ Pianos Rented and Sold on In- 


stallments. 
J. B. CURTIS, Manager. 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers 


Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
: constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL;REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency. ) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun2?7 -tf 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standara Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students- 


Stationery: 
BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMEKCIAL PAPERS, 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAY 


Marcus Wood & Co’s. Celebrated 
Royal Irish Linen Papers, Co'™ 
stantly on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiti7é 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engrsvn 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 3° 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET; 


Silk, assorted colors, 20c pkg: 
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